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a 5|"SEAR,reresat tie mer. __ | 808 40 éxpress his dissent fn that form of cross-examination 
The Week at Home .... ; 85 national Exhibition .............. ” gga | and with that infinitesimal articulation, that delicate flavour 
Essence of Parliament Porrny— of intellectual precision and legal unction, which acts like a 
Tories oF THE Dat— oo ae we of alll Ireland ,....... . 829 | blister on the equanimity of the House of Lords; “ Mr. 
od ng hed beng ny naa sis| Luceme yO .. $30| Bacon . . . may not a man be guilty of seduction, and 
eee es us Gouna i A ~snconesoenseoreeneoeevece *°? | vet be an ho-nest man? May not a man be an ho-nest man, 
Tee Mouck's First Specch ......, &21| Le Nozze di FigarO.ssssssccsesssssssoe s30| Mr. Bacon, and yet be frequently drunk ? May not a man 
Food for Babes ....... . 822/Booxs—_ | bea Deist, and yet be an ho-nest man, Mr. Bacon ? May 

An Indian Agapemon 823) Society in 18165..........cc.cccccccscocese 830 | . 3: . . . . 

‘Aironautic Voyages and their Les Misérables. Fourth Part s31 | not, Mr. Bacon, even a disbeliever in a future state still be 
Limits ......+0--0seeee0eeooes ee *2/an ho-nest man?” Mr. Bacon was silenced. The Lord 
Srectat, CORRESPONDENCE — _| Mr. Davies’ Edition of the Gioe- | Chancellor’s unexpected declaration of his faith that the 
Be Sies owt tn Slow Vock 827 mie Avent eeceees SOT _ nes na — a a the ee mind — 

le _ceslas Wratislaw .. 835|/ the court into a contemplative mood, in which it eviden 
yoy te "tceantie at COREE LACTRETO eacccnccnceccsnesnene ™ | aspired to know how ak of tares his lordship would we 
SE iainennpienncenciennenmvens 828| Advertisements.............00 ..--838—840 | to be not inconsistent with the good grain of honesty. He 
=== ae ee to have stopped short at intellectual Atheism, which 


NOTICE. is certainly in some instances consistent with the highest and 
“Tue Spectator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for | purest veracity, though he was not reluctant to admit one 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had | of the most common and generally most dishonourable forms 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. | of practical Atheism. 
News-ageuts are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the | 
residences of Subscribers in London before v1Gut o'clock a.M. | A commercial treaty between England and Belgium has 
= SS = | been signed, of which the details are not yet known. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—-o Miss Burdett Coutts repudiates any responsibility for the 
HE debates have been full this week, but Parliament has | support of the Bishop of Labuan. The subscription which 
accomplished little. Mr. Lindsay’s motion on Friday for | secured him his income is one of the very few to which she 
mediation between the North and the South ended in nothing, has declined to contribute. As Bishop, Dr. McDougall is 
the House endorsing Lord Palmerston’s opinion that the time | very nearly independent of any human control, for though 
for mediation had not arrived, and that the matter must be left | the Colonial Bishoprics are supposed to be under the Bishop 
to the discretion of Her Majesty’s Government. The country | of London, his actual authority must, except in very extreme 
gentry in the House of Commons are still shouting for| cases, where it would bear a little stretching, be little more 
the new Game Law, screaming at everybody who tells them | than a fiction. 
a word of truth, and carrying every division by sheer weight 
of numbers. Is Mr. Bright for once a tactician, that he stays; Late on Thursday night, after a severe struggle of two 
away from the debate? He knows well enough that an act | nights in Committee, involving about fourteen divisions, the 
like this does more to propagate democratic ideas than a year| Night Poaching Prevention Bill—extended into a diurnal 
of violent speeches. The Peers have expressed an opinion | measure—passed through Committee, with the loss of the 
that Canada ought to prepare for war, and the Duke of | clause compelling an inquisition into the books of licensed 
Newcastle has uttered a hope that the colonists will yet | gamekeepers, and the alleviation of the more stringent rules 
show their willingness to act on the principles of loyalty | of evidence. For example, it was decided that the possible 
they profess. The House of Commons, on Monday, agreed | poacher was not required to bring proof that his possession 
to pay junior attachés, and on Thursday discussed, in a tone | of the game, or gun, or snares, found on him was lawful, but 
of profound interest and anxiety, the Government bill for | rather that it devolved on the prosecutors to produce evidence 
the relief of the cotton workers. For the rest, the work has | that the possession was unlawful. Mr. Walter maintains 
been mostly work of routine. The whitebait dinner is already | that pheasants are essentially domestic animals, know and 
fixed, and members are ouly detained in town by the pre- | are known personally by the gamekeepers, and will come to 
cautionary measures to be taken for Lancashire. (the call of their special names like dogs or horses. If so, 
——_——_——_ |the gamekeepers will have no difficulty in swearing to the 
A rumour of recent disaster in China has been partly | bodies of their humble friends ; and the examination before 
confirmed in the Globe. The allied forces, it is reported, have | the magistrate will assume something of the form of an 
been driven back on Shanghai, trade is almost at a standstill, | inquest. We hope it may not issue in a good deal of perjury. 
and the Government has ordered more gunboats into Chinese | -—— 
waters. The Taepings have only now to reduce Shanghai} While the House of Commons is thinking and talking of 
to extremity to render the third China war inevitable. | protecting its least unobjectionable amusements, the gloom 
Parliament will not be sitting, the people will not endure | which envelops Lancashire is becoming deeper and deeper. 
defeat, and the next despatch may commit us irretrievably | Mr. Edmund Potter told the House on Thursday night 
toa campaign. India will bear the brunt for the time, and} that out of the 451,000 cotton operatives, no Tess than 
When the money has been expended, and the troops have | 80,000 are now entirely unemployed, with 120,000 more 
arrived on the field, Parliament, contented or angry, cannot! persons probably dependent on them; while 370,000 are 
refuse its support. The whole question of the right of the| but half employed. This is the most formidable estimate 
Executive to employ Indian resources in this style requires, we have yet seen, and, if true, goes far to sustain the 
stricter investigation. If the Minister of the day can em-| absolute necessity of some more adequate remedy thau 
ploy 70,000 men and a revenue of forty millions without} Mr. Villiers’ proposed rate in aid. We think there is 
accounting to Parliament, what becomes of his responsibility ? | much reason to hope that, before his bill goes into Com- 
At the present moment he is, for fighting purposes, Great | mittee on Monday, he will consent to add a provision for 
Mogul as well as Premier. enabling the guardians to contract loans on the rates. Mr. 
— | Cobden suggests that these loans might be partially used by 
Lord Westbury has come out asa casuist. In the case of | the guardians in lending to the higher class of operatives, to 
Mew and Thorne, one of the counsel, Mr, Bacon, broached | enable them to help themselves during the coming winter 
some apparently too sweeping doctrines upon the nature and | without any of the humiliating conditions of the ordinary 
affinities of legal honesty. The Lord Chancellor took occa-! poor law. Mr. Villiers seems to admit that there is no legal 
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difficulty in such a step, though the want of good security 
prevents the guardians from ever adopting it in practice. 
Might not the voluntary subscription be set apart chiefly for 
this purpose ? 





The Duke of Buceleugh, like Louis Napoleon, understands 
his epoch. On Tuesday night he withdrew all opposition 
to the Embankment Bill. He still believed, he said, Mr. 
Pennethorne’s plan the best, but the House of Commons 
had decided by vote that it would adhere to the original 
line, and that the question was one on which private inte- 
rests must give way. He bowed to that decision. Con- 
sidering the issue at stake the Duke must be held to have 
receded in time, and we hope he will fully sueceed in plant- 
ing out omnibus passengers, but he need not have spoiled the 
grace of his pose by sneers at anonymous writers. The con- 
duct of a Peer in resisting a right of way over Crown land 
before a Committee of the House of Commons is surely 
a public question, and the Duke, who sneers at anonymous 
attack, does not complain of equally anonymous defence. It 
now ouly remains for the constituencies to express their 
opinion of the members who, in deference to a Duke, tried to 
order that the bank of a river should not run by the river’s 
side. 





The Bank of England has lowered its rate of discount to 
2 per cent., a rate lower than any which has obtained for the 
Jast ten years. The measure seems justified by the increase 
in the note reserve, and the general stagnation of trade 
which is likely to render capitalists anxious to reduce rather 
than in any way increase their investments. The note re- 
serve is 9,652,160/. and has increased more than half a million 
during the week, while the “ other securities” —the principal 
measure of the capitalists’ anxiety to borrow—are diminished 
by 310,8577. The stock of bullion is over 18 millions 
sterling, aud all things point to a period of complete inert- 
ness. 


The Divorce Act, which was originally passed for five 
years, expires on 31st July, and a bill to make it perinanent 
is passing rapidly through Parliament. It seems to be un- 
opposed, except on the ground of the impropriety of the re- 
ports, a question disposed of a dozen times. Secresy in such 
cases is almost impunity, as the essence of the punishment 
consists in exposure. The one sound objection to the act 
even now is that it creates a temptation to sin in order to 
obtain the divorcee—an evil Lord Brougham foretold, and 
which, from some recent cases, appears, we fear, to be real. 
That evil would be multiplied tenfold were weary wives and 
profligate husbands not aware that society would pass a 
decree less pleasant than that of the judge. It is the dread 
of the open trial, not of a welcome separation, which induces 
many a couple to bear and forbear up to the last. 
deduct from the list the cases in which men have married 
women whom they must have known they could never trust, 
the number of complaints against wives is by no means 
great. It is in the complaints against husbands that collu- 
sion most often occurs, and there is a bias in the Court 
towards accepting very inadequate evidence of cruelty. 
Swearing, for instance, is constantly quoted, as if it proved 
anything beyond the innate vulgarity of the profane. 

The French Government, it is said, has concluded peace 
with Anam. The Emperor of Anam cedes three provinces, 
pays an indemnity of 800,000/., and grants full liberty of 
worship to Christians throughout the Empire. This is the 
account given by the Pays, but it must be received with some 
reserve. Three “ provinces” may mean anything, and the 
Moniteur remains silent on so great a success. If the state- 
ment is true, the French have acquired, at an expense of 
3,500,0007., a colony which, if they could ever colonize, would 
be most valuable, but which, as it is, will cost them five thou- 
sand lives a year, and probably never pay its expenses. The 
country must, of course, be occupied, Anamese will not 
make sepoys, the Malays will not enlist in any number, and 
the Government will find itself burdened with a military 

ossession as costly as Rome or Mexico. Spain, which has 
orne half the battle, seems, under this arrangement, about 
to receive nothing, except perhaps the thanks of the Pope,- 
for avenging the martyrs whom he has not made saints. 


If we | 


compensation. Mr. Penn belongs, therefore, to the class of 
hereditary pensioners, though included by the compiler of 
the Parliamentary returns among the holders of pensions fo, 
civil service, a blunder which produced our inquiry. The 
correspondent who gives us the facts adds that Lord Cg. 
chester draws his pension as son of a Speaker, but he hag 
missed the point of our remark, which was intended to show 
how very few “ passed” ministers drew anything from state 
funds. Lord Colchester was Postmaster-General. 





Mr. Thurlow Weed has addressed to the Common Counei] 
of New York a letter on the relations of America with Great 
Britain and France. He says the cause of the sympathy 
between Western Europe and the South is the treachery of 
American agents, and heartily depreeates national irritability, 
The “ paths of peace are the only paths of pleasautness for 
England and America.” And therefore he holds that it 
“ behoves the Government, the press, and the people of both 
countries, by enlightened counsels, large toleration, and wise 
forbearance, to soothe rather than to stimulate existing irri- 
tation” —advice required as much in England as in America, 
The letter is important as indicating that the councillors of 
the Republican party do not desire war with England. 





A terrible case of misfortune and cruelty was investigated 
by Mr. Humphreys, at Hackney, on Thursday night. Mrs, 
Snellgrove, the wife of a wine merchant, was left a widow 
with two sons and a small provision. A man engaged to her 
sister, however, induced her to turn her securities into cash, 
offered to invest them, and absconded. She was then sup- 
ported by her sons, but one fell out of work, and the other, 
Mr. William Snellgrove, took away everything portable, 
Moreover, a friend of the family who met the latter before 
the mother’s death, sent her by him a sovereign, which he 
retained, though mother and brother had actually nothing to 
vat. He visited them on Friday and gave them some bread, 
and on Sunday Mrs. Snellgrove died delirious from hunger, 
while the son was only rescued in the last stage of emacia- 
tion, and tottered into court a feeble skeleton. The jury 
passed a verdict of “ death accelerated by destitution,” and 
if law could ever be regulated by moral considerations, might 
have passed one of murder. Mr. William Snellgrove cannot 
be tried on that charge, but he is not beyond the reach of 
the law, which we trust will be put in force. The retention 
of the sovereign was an act of theft, of which the most 
hardened burglar in London would have been ashamed. 


The Catholic University made a great but nct very loyal 
demonstration on Sunday last, on the occasion of laying the 
foundation stone of their new building. 30,000 men were 
said to have walked in a procession four miles long from the 
Cathedral to the site of the new building, where Major 
O'Reilly, the new political champion of Catholicism, exchanged 
cumpliments with the Archbishop of New York. At the 
banquet in the evening, after first drinking to the health of 
the Pope, the very Rev. Dr. Woodlock, President of the 
University, apologetically proposed the Queen.  “ The 
illustrious personage to whom he would allude had been 
visited by the Almighty with a great calamity of late, and, if 
Sor no other veason, no person should refuse to drink her 
health with the greatest respect.” The Roman Catholic 
organ may well complain that thé Catholic gentry of Ireland 
have not yet lent their influence to the new university. The 
“stranger youth” who are, we hear, to flock to these new 
halls, “as of old they came to the schools of Ireland,” may 
not object to the sem1-loyal character of the University,—but 
the Catholic gentry of Ireland will not so easily forget 
that they are subjects of a kingdom which is at least 
more united, if not more spiritual than that ruled over by 
the Bishop of Rome. 





M. von Plener, on 17th instant, brought forward the Aus- 
trian budget for the year beginning the 1st November next. 
He calculated, he said, that the revenue for the year would 
be 30,400,000/., and the expenditure 36,200,000/., leaving a 
deficit of nearly six millions sterling. Some extraordinary 
expenses in the war department will, however, amount to 
3,500,0007. more, so that the total deficit will be nine-and-a- 
half millions, which is, proportionately, exactly twenty millions 





Mr. John Granville Penn, about whose identity we in- 
quired last week, is, it appears, the heir of William Penn, 
founder of Pennsylvania. The descendants of that great | 
man were deprived of their property as loyalists during the | 
revolution, and received their pension of 4000/. a-year in 


on the revenue of Great Britain. Of this sum 3,300,000/. 
will be raised by increasing existing taxes, 2,100,000/7. will 
be paid by the Bank (for new privileges f), and 3,500,000/. 
will be borrowed. The statement is a most melancholy one, 
the more so as there is no evidence that this system of 
deficits will speedily come to an end. 
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THE WEEK ABROAD. 


yxcg.—The Emperor is living at Viehyg and political business is 
ence almost suspended. The tribunal has, however, given 





Fr 


an CO! u 

eet in the case of the prisoners tried for conspiracy. — All, 
po eighteen, have been sentenced to periods of luprisonment 
yarving from live Years to six months, Among the acquitted is M. 
Greppo; but Miot and Vassel are both condemned to the highest 
penalty. All, having been condemned, come within the operation of 
the law of public safety, and may be transported by administrative 


decree. ‘The Mexican invasion still excites public interest, the fleet 
being nearly ready for sea, but the Exprit Public allirms, apparently 
officially, that General Forey is ordered to withdraw French interven- 
tion in behalf of General Almonte, and may be instructed to remove 
all military chiefs of parties from Mexico, as their presence, should a 
ovisional government be formed, will reeal military dissensions, 
which the Freneh flag can neither support nor defend.” The Ad- 
miral Jurien de la Graviere embarked an the 23rd instant on board 
the frigate Normandie. 

It is stated that a treaty of peace has been concluded bet ween the 
Emperor of Cochin China and Viee-Admiral Bonard, by which the 
Emperor agrees to cede Lower Cochin China (another wecount says 
three provinces) to the French, to pay S00,0¢ 107, as a war indemnity, 
tosien an advantageous treaty of commerce, and to legalize Chiris- 
tianity throughout the empire. There is no official confirmation of 
this statement, which, as M. Bonard has not taken Hué, and the 
Emperor still declines to receive a French embassy, is probably 
exaggerated. The Zimes’ correspondent is assured that the naval 
expenses alone of this expedition amount to 3,500,000 sterling. 

Traty.—The Petrie publishes a rumour that Garibaldi intends to 
land with six thousand of his followers upon the coast of the Roman 
States. Six French ships of war have accordingly been ordered to 
eruize off Civita Vecchia. It ts also stated that Garibaldi’s intem- 
perate speech at Palermo may be explained by his excessive irritation 
at the embargo put upon his Greek expedition. 
Italian Government had sent ships to cruise outside Palermo at the 
Emperor’s instigation. Both these statements, however, are rumours. 
A telegram of 24th July states that the Minister of Justice presented 
a bill to restrain the exeesses and abuse of power of the clergy, which 
the Minister declares urgent. No explanation is offered, but the 
Parliament is beginning to endorse bills against the priesthood, no 
less than three measures, described in another column, being 
spoken of, all levied against the Papacy or its adherents. 
The schism between the country clergy and the Bishops is 
widening, and the priests of Val Trompia, persecuted by the Bishop 
of Breseia, have sent up this striking address :—* Tell us at onee, in 
Heaven’s name tell us, why this unhappy country of ours, always 
torn, plundered, trodden by foreign robbers, should not be allowed 
to thank God that He at last has freed her? Tell us why this poor 
Italy, always distracted by internal and external foes, should not 
refer to the Almighty the thought and realization of her complete 
unity—that unity which is the first and foremost wish and necessity 
of every family, and of every society on earth as well as in Heaven ? 
Tell us why we, priests and pastors, should oppose the most unani- 
mous, most carnest, most irresistible aspirations of our flock, and 
close against them the doors of that house of God to which we invite 
them daily, of which they uphold the decorum, and in which they 
have what they hold dearest? ‘Tell us, finally, why, when reiigion 
lays upon us the duty of thanking God for every event, be it happy 
or unfavourable; now sume bishops would teach us a different doc- 
trine ?” 

A diseussion was raised on 20th July on the foreign relations of 
lialy, but nothing of importance was elicited. Ltaly, said Genera 


Durande, must wait for Rome and Venice; but he hoped Spain } 





would speedily follow the examples of Russia and Prussia, and then 
Austria would be isolated. ‘The meaning of all this is that Ltaly must 
wait until Napoleon pleases to let her move. 

Avsrria.—The only incident of importance during the week has 
been the presentation of the budget, which will be found on another 


page. 


Pxussia.—The priacipal topic of the weck appears to have been 
the offer of Austria to cuter the Zollverein, the commercial federa- 
tion of German States of which Prussia is the head, on certain 
conditions, These are, practically, that the Franco-Prussian treaty 
shall be broken off, and that the Zollverein shall have two heads. The 
object of the offer is to induce the Southern States of Germany 
which do not like the French treaty, as being too much in the free- 
trading spirit, to break with Prussia and join Austria in a new Zollve- 
rein. ‘Lhe Prussian Government has refused, of course, to agree, and js 
urging the treaty with France through the Chambers, which will pass 
it almost unanimously. The occurrence will increase the discord 


among the German Powers. 














Rvussta.—The S/vr states positively that the Czar has been shot 
at, but the statement requires confirmation, as also does a rumour 
otherwise probable—that the punishment of the lash is to be 
abolished throughout Russia in August. This would be a sensible 
boon to the peasantry, and would not diminish the power of the 
Government, which cau still employ the terrible seeondary punish- 
ment of exile to Siberia. Arrests continue frequent, but the agita- 
tion caused by incendiary fires in St. Petersburg has covled down. 
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Amenica.—Our latest intelligence is to the 12th July. According 
to the latest full accounts, General McClellan was still encamped at 
Turkey Island Bend, a deep horse-shoe bend in the James River, 
which enables him to protect both his flanks by gunboats, while 
their fire commands the entrance to the Isthmus in whieh 
his army lies. But the bulletins contain information that firing 
was heard on the JOth, and a from the General that 
on the Ilth inst. “all was quiet, the enemy retreating.” This 
looks as if he had been attacked, and had repulsed the assailants, 
but without any very great loss. It is reported that heavy rein. 
forecements have not been sent, and as the Confederates have reap- 
peared in ‘Tennessee, where they have captured Murfreesborough, 
in Kentucky, where they are threatening Nashville, and on the 
Mississippi, where they have retaken New Orleans, it seems probable 


thessage 





He fancied the | 


he must await the arrival of new levies. These latter are raised but 
slowly, the recruits, it would seem, dreading the swamps, and almost 
}all Members of Congress have gone home to rouse the recruiting 
spirit in their own districts. General MeCiellan is supposed by the 
well-informed to have still 50,000 effectives, and his chief danger is 
one of want of supplies, which he ean only obtain by water. The 
President has visited the army, and has declared, according to the 
newspapers, that it has “never been whipped,” an improbable state. 
ment. ‘The author of the ramour cireulated last Friday in London 
has been detected. He was an employé at Baltimore. Vicksburg is 
said to have been taken after ten days’ bombardment, but it is added 
that 5000 negroes are employed in digging a canal through which to 
turn the Mississippi, afact inconsistent with capture. General Butler 
has fixed a maximum on all flour sold in New Orleans, punishing 
bakers who exceed his price by imprisonment, a curious proof of 
ignorance. The only effect of such a law will be to keep flour out of 
the city, where it is greatly required. 

The Border States have declined to accept the President’s eman- 
cipation project, but the Senate has allowed negroes to be employed 
| in digging entrenchments, and the confiseation bill, which enables the 

President at sixty days’ notice to set the slaves of all rebels free, has 
passed the Ilouse of Representatives. No news has yet been re- 
ceived of the effect of the battles on the Chickahominy in Kentucky 
| and ‘Tennessee, the real turning point of the war. 


ry” ’ YT “ al r r “ 
THE WEEK AT HOME, 
> 

PouiticaL.—The representation of Kirkaldy has given rise to more 
|} than the usual gossip connected with little boroughs. At first the 
| candidates were said to be Mr. R. 8S. Aytoun, and Mr. Vernon Har- 
court. Mr. Vernon Harcourt, it was afterwards stated, would not 
j}stand. Then Lord Schomburg Henry Kerr ran down to contest 
| the place, but he had no sooner taken his address out of his pocket, 
|} than he put it in again, finding that the Liberal interest was undi- 
| vided aul by no means Liberal-Conservative. So Mr. Aytoun 
seems to have a clear field, and was favourably received on Tues- 
day by the electors. Mr, Aytoun is a Liberal, he says. He 
}would like to act with the Liberal party, entirely approves the 
| foreign poliey of the Government, considers Lord Palmerston the 
} ouly man to look ahead for possible American breakers, approves of 
jdefenee, will streagthen the navy, and reform. Mem, 
| But it must be well-considered velorm. Clearly Lord Schomburg 
Henry Kerr had no ehanee. Mr, Aytoun embodied in his person 
j every possible principle of a right and whole minded politician, fo¢us, 
teres, uly roluadas, 








support 


| Law axp Justice.—On Friday week last George Jacobs Gilbert 
was indicted for the wilful murder of Mary Ann Susan Hall, at 

Fordingbridge, on the 22nd of June last, the details of which were 

| given in the Speetafor of the 28th ult. The court was crowded to 
painful sympathy having been awakened in the 
}ueighbourhood by the lamentable fate of the poor girl, murdered 
junder circumstances so very revolting, The jury returned au ver- 
idiet of Guilty, after an absence of about twenty-five minutes, 
| Several of the prisoner’s own statements were alone almost conclu. 
| sive against him. He stated to the constable, “ 1 have been in pretty 
near as bad a mess as this; do you think it will be a hanging 

} touch?” The constable said, “1 do not know, it makes me feel ill to 
} think of.’ The prisoner said, “So it do I should be glad to 
}eet rid of it. This will be the last time you will have to take me 
up.” Ile seems, in truth, to have been a poor, degraded beast, 

brutalized, blinded by lust, and, his passion over, like the beasts, 

only half conscious of the means and necessity of protecting himself 

—half blabbing and half reticent. Lt is painful to note how the vast 

majority of the great crimes in the country are committed by re- 

turned convicts and ticket-of-leave men. 

Constance Wilson, a/ivs Catherine 


excess, a deep and 


Taylor, who stood charged 





avith having poisoned the wife of arespeetable tradesman, in October, 
1860, is further aceused of having poisoucd Mrs. Mary Soames, a 
j respectable widow lady then residing at 27, Alfred Street, Totten- 
ham-court-road. The evidence went to show that the pi isoner, being 
} a lodger of the decease l, became even officiou ly intimate with her, 


had administered medicines toh r, Which she ik 


} 


lously kept under her 


own care, aud after the death of the deceased following upon symp- 
toms of the most SUSPICIOUS kind, she (the p visoner) told deceased’s 
daughters and a friend of theirs that the deceased had not died a nae 


hh ud » ise ned 


disappointment with aman to whom she owed S0/. 


‘ol & marriage 


A very curious 


| tural death, but herself in consequcne 


letter from tls suppose linan was ca In evideuc ie prisoner 


| Was &oain renlanded, 
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Soctat.—A meeting of noblemen and gentlemen connected with 
the manufacturing districts took place on Saturday at Bridgewater 
House, St. James’s, to raise a subscription for the relief of the dis- 
tress in those districts. The Earl of Derby, having accepted the 
chair, said that he had not been present at a similar meeting a few 
weeks ago in the same room, beeause he thought that the time had 
not yet come to supplement the local subscriptions. That meeting 
adjourned without taking any active steps, chiefly in consequence of 
the representation from the districts themselves, which desired, at 
least for a time, and as long as possible, to rely on their own exer- 
tions. He now thought the time had come, when the distress, in- 
stead of abating, was so largely and rapidly increasing, that some 
general steps should be taken. Jt was desirable that the wealthier 
owners of the districts more immediately affected, should take a 

rominent part in the matter. Looking at the reports of the Poor 

aw Commissioners, Lord Derby confessed his surprise at the lowness 
of the local rate. If this fact was taken in connexion with the very 
large sums withdrawn from the savings banks, it would indicate a 
great amount of suffering on the part of a class who have not 
yet become pauperised. “ And,” he added, “I should wish 
distinctly to be able to state to this meeting, and to have 
it generally understood, that certainly my own object in proposing, 
at I hope, your object in sanctioning the raising of a general sub- 
scription, is nol the relief of paupers, but to relieve by private charity 
those persons iho are still struggling to maintain their independence 
and to prevent them from being added to the list of paupers. Colonel 
William Patten, M.P., confirmed the rapid increase of destitution in 
Lancashire. Among other examples he quoted Ashton-under-Lyne, 
where the number of paupers in November last was 1944; in January, 
3204; in April, 5549; in July, 9957 (!). Colonel Patten concluded 
by moving, “ That the increasing distress in the cotton districts calls 
for increased efforts for relief; that it is ineumbeut upon those who 
are connected by property with those districts to take a prominent 
part in contributing to such relief; that the following be the com- 
mittee to receive subscriptions, to be transferred to such general 
association for the relief of distress as they may think fit; and the 
undersigned undertake to contribute the sums set against their 
respective names.” This resolution was unanimously adopted. The 
representatives of Lancashire upon the committee were nominated— 
the high sheriff, the Earl of Derby, Earl of Sefton, Earl of Ellesmere, 
Lord Egerton of Tatton, Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, Sir R. Grant, Mr. 
Crosse, and the Mayor of Manchester. The Marquis of Westmiuster 
was nominated to act in behalf of Cheshire. 


Scrextiric.—On Thursday week, Mr. Glaisher, of the Royal Ob- 
servatory, ascended in a balloon (piloted by Mr. Coxwell, the aéronaut) 
to make, at a high elevation in the atmosphere, certain meteorogical 
observations for the Balloon Committeee of the British Association. 
The balloon was constructed to contain 14,000 feet more than the 
great Nassau balloon. It was, however, not fully inflated, only 
66,000 feet of gas being passed into it. ‘The leading objects sought 
to be ascertained were—first, the law of the decrease of temperature 
in proportion to elevation—second, the distribution of moisture 
throughout the atmosphere, The balloon ascended at 9.43, was 
lost sight of at 3 min. to 10, proceeded towards the Wash, and 
coming too near the coast, was lowered and alighted at noon at 
Langham, near to Oakham, after having attained an altitude of nearly 
five miles. At that height the temperature was 16 degs., air very 
dry, and electricity positive. On <a the earth at 9.43, the 
barometer was at 29.50, temper. 55. Four minutes after the tem- 
perature was at 45, (air very dry,) and at 2 minutes after 10 the 
temperature was at 26. A minute after, two miles high, they heard 
a band of music. The fields looked like a tessalated pavement, 
beautifully coloured, the roads sharply defined. In five minutes the 
temperature rose to 31, and shortly after to 37. The pulses of the 
two men which at starting were 75 and 76, rose at 10.15 to 86 and 
100. The balloon, opaque at first, now became transparent. Sky, 
from light blue below, had turned all around to deep Prussian blue. 
Cumuli clouds, far below,—very rocky in appearance,—sun shining 
upon their surface. Strata clouds on a level with the balloon. 
Barometer here at 16. Temperature, slowly increasing, rose to 38 at 
10.30, At four miles high (¢.¢. barometer at 15) palpitations of the 
heart loudly and mutually audible,—watches ticking like small 
clocks,—the rustling occasioned by turning over the leaves of a 
book, like the rushing of a storm,—temperature at 42,—the men’s 
hands and lips (not their faces) dark blue. Temperature now fell 
rapidly. The highest point was reached at 11.1 o’clock, viz. 5 miles,— 
barom. then at 11, temper. at 16,—breat hing diflicult,—cold only felt, — 
tendency to sea-sickness,—but no bleeding of the nose,—eyes not 
affected,—no tingling of the ears,—fingers not benumbed. Mr. 
Glaisher was throughout, to the astonishment of his companion, as 
collected as a veteran aéronaut. 





a 
The directors of the Bank of England on Thursday last further 
duced the minimum rate of discount to 2 per cent., and the weds 
returus subsequently issued show that they were warranted jy doj 
so, as the bullion has again increased 3$8,0002., making the tot al i 
hand no less than 18,060,0002,, with a reserve of notes of 9,650,000 
There is, at the same time, a continued influx of the precious met ' 
especially from America, the City of Baltimore alone bringing nO less than 
450,0002. The Venezuela Loan is expected to be brought out next week 
but it is understood that the $00,000/, New Egyptian Loan will be 
placed privately, and not come upon the market. Such an arrange. 
ment as this, it will at once be secn, is easily effected when it is 
mentioned that the premium upon the loan lately contracted is up to 
124! ‘Turkish Serip has risen to 25 } prem. The Italian Loan hag 
risen to 723 73}; Russian Scrip, }} prem. Although the dealings 
have not very materially increased in English Funds the market jg 
much better, prices having gone up } per cent., and the rise jg 
firmly supported. Consols are at 933 3 for money and account. 
New and Reduced Three per Cents., 934 $; the Five per Cents, 
110}: Long Annuities, 15 5-16; Exchequer Bills, 17s. 21s. prem, 
Bank Stock has improved 1 per cent., being at 236 38. The Indian 
Securities have recovered. ‘The Old Stock is at 225 27; the New 
108 $; the Five per Cent. Rupee Paper, 1033 44; the Five-and.. 
Half per Cents., 1103; and the Bonds, 27s. 29s. prem. Extraor 
dinary animation has prevailed in the market for the Egyptian 
Loan, and the fully paid up Scrip is at 933 94 In the 
Turkish Securities, also, a considerable amount of _ business 
has been transacted. The Old Stocks are now up to 85} to $6, 
and 744 $; Mexican, 283 $; Spanish, 54} 3; the Certificates, 
93 3; Venezuela, 244 3; Peruvian, 100 to 101. A very general rise 
has likewise taken place jn Railway Securities, of from 5s. to 1/. 10s, 
per share, but business has not very materially increased. The atten- 
tion of speculators is directed more particularly to the serips of the 
New Loans. Great Northerns are up to 119 120; Great Western 
723 73}; Lancaahire and Yorkshire, 107} 108; Brighton, 124 125, 
North-Western, 95 $; South-Western, 1025 103}; Midland, 129} 
103; South-Eastern, 83} 3. In new undertakings, Alliance Bank 
shares are up to 53 64 prem. ‘The National Discount Company has 
this week declared a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. The National 
Bank a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent., and an extraordinary one 
of 16s., together making 2¢. per share. The Scottish Australian In. 
vestment Company will recommend a dividend at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum, and English, Scottish, and Australian Bank, a divi- 
dend at the rate of 5 per cent. 


~ 





ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, Friday, July 18.—Colonial Fortifications: Lord Carnarvon's 
motion. 

Tuesday, July 22.—Thames Embankment Bill; Second reading.—Jamaica Loan 
Bill: Second reading. 

House or Commons, Friday, July 14.—Mediation in America: 
motion. . 
Monday, July 21.—National Gallery, Royal Academy: Lord Elcho's motion — 
Postal communication between America and Ireland: Mr, Seeley’s motion.—High 
Court of Chancery: Mr. Cox's motion.—Supply: Committee.—Fortilications (I'ro- 
visions for Expenses) Bill: Adjourned Debate in committee. ; : 
Tuesday, July 22.—Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) Bill: Third reading — 
Captain Grant's Cooking Apparatus: General Lindsay's motion.—Overworked 
Railway Servants; Mr. Cobbett's motion.—The Post Office: Sir George Bowyer's 
motion.—The Distress in the Cotton Districts: Mr. Villier's bill. 

Wednesday, July 16.—Night Poaching Prevention Bill: committee. 

Thursday, July 24.—Union Relief Aid Bill: second reading.—Night Poaching 
Prevention Bill: committee. 

In the House of Lords on Friday, 

The Earl of CarNnanvoy called attention to the charges for colonial for- 
tifications and defences, in anticipation of the second reading of the Forti. 
fications Bill. In addition to the large civil colonial expenditure, the 
charges for colonial fortifications had of late years increased to a serious 
extent. The army estimates for the present year contained charges for 
fortifications in nine colonies. Three, Gibraltar, Malta, and Bermuda, 
were places which it was unquestionably our interest to strengthen to the 
utmost. In other instances, however, such as the Mauritius and the lonian 
Islands, it was doubtful whether the outlay was necessary; while in the 
cases of Jamaica, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and St, Helena, it might 
be said that, the fortifications were either of no value whatever, or ought 
to be provided by the respective colonial governments. With a population 
of 28,000,000 we undertook to maintain garrisons, and with a debt of 
800,000,0002. to provide fortifications in almost every part of the world, 
and were thereby trying to grasp more than we could really hold. With 
regard to Canada, too, it was a serious question whether we ought to main- 
tain an army in a country which, by recent legislation, had refused to 
supply more than a contingent of 10,000 men towards its own defence. He 
concluded with a motion for correspondence relative to the Militia Bill 
recently passed by the Canadian Parliament. 

The Duke of Newcast te, after denying an assertion of Lord Carnarvon’ 
that the civil colonial expenditure had been on the increase for the last 
few years, defended the policy of maintaining the efficiency of all the forti- 
fications provided for in the estimates of the year. He entered into the 


Mr. Lindsay's 





Fixaxctat.—The uew Portuguese Loan was publicly announced 
on Monday. The amount is 5,000,0002., ina Three per Cent. Stock, 
at the price of 44, but half a million had been previously subscribed | 
for, and the like amount is reserved for Portugal, leaving 4,000,000. | 
of stock for this market. The subscription list closed at noon on | 
Wednesday, with applications for 21,000,000/, or five times the | 
stock to be allotted. The Scrip was first quoted at 1 , it then fell 
to } 1, and has since risen to, aud now is at, 34 prem. But not only 
is there this great rise to notify in this newly-created security, but | 
an advance has taken place in the Scrips of the other Loans, as also in | 
the public securities generally, ‘The buoyancy of tle markets is occa- 
sioued by the extreme abundance of money aud low rates of interest. 





question of each separate fortification in detail, contending that in every 
case important interests were at stake, and not merely colonial. With 
regard to Canada, he must express his deep regret at the course taken by 
the legislature of that country, They had rejected bills of paramount 
national importance upon a mere party question, but he hoped they might 
yet repair their mistake before it was too late. 

” ‘The Earl of ELLENBorovGH joined in the regret expressed by the Duke 
of Neweastle at the course taken by the Canadian Parliament. It was 
impossible that a newly-raised Canadian army, however enthusiastic, 
would be a match for the now well-disciplined American forces in case of 
war, and it was really not to be expected that we were to incur the sacri- 
fices and risks that we did in order to protect a country which requited 
our friendship in the manner which the Canadians did, especially in thet 
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reial policy. Whether the Federal Government failed or succeeded 
‘ - attempted subjugation of the South they were certain to attack 
ae either in the drunkenness of victory, or as a compensation for 


to leave to the discretion of Government the task of judging what could 
be done, and when it could be done, and how it could be done. 

Mr. Seymour FrrzGaracp, in withdrawing his motion for adjournment, 
said that if the original motion were pressed he should feel bound to vote 


av as further discussion, the motion, as amended on the motion of | for it. He was convinced that if Government would only undertake the 


After 


Duke of Neweastle, was agreed to. 

In the House of Commons, ; iat 

After a discussion upon the dispute between Captain Coles and the 
el Mr. Osnorne and Lord PALMERSTON, 

Mr. Lixpsay (Sunderland) moved a resolution to the eff th 
States of America had given sufficient proof of their ability and 
determination to maintain their independence to justify Government in 
seriously considering the propriety of offering mediation. 
not spring from the impulse of the moment, but resulted from causes 
which hac 


ssive t 
was the oppressive | Stacey <9 : : 
population in the North had given it increased power in the legislature for 


yrposes of arbitrary taxation. He then entered in detail into the history 
} the secession of the South, and contended that the real question between 
the two contending parties was not slavery or emancipation, as but one 


Southern 


tection. Their interests were diametrically opposed, and it was absurd to 
suppose that they could ever be reconciled. The war was the cause of 
intense suffering in this country, and*though the patience of the English 

ple was great, it ought not to be tried too far. 
South could not be conquered, and, still more, it could never 
brought back within the Union. Every one knew that the South was 
willing to enter into friendly political and commercial relations with us, 
and that our relations with the United States had been a constant source 
of trouble and anxiety to us. It was strange that Government had taken 
no steps in the direction of mediation of their own accord, but he thought 
that they could not now refuse, in concert with other powers, to use their 
best efforts to put an end to the struggle. 

Mr. Tay.or (Stafford) warmly opposed the motion, and defended the 
cause of the North against the attacks of! a portion of the press of this 
country at some length. We had no right whatever to interfere, inde- 
pendently of the inconsistency of a nation which had spent millions in 


be 


emancipating her own slaves lending her aid in the establishment of a} 


nation based solely on slavery. If the North cared nothing alout slavery, 
the issue depending on the present war was not the less slavery or no 
slavery. 

Lord A. Vane. Temrest (Northumberland) supported the motion. He 
believed that the perpetuation of slavery was implied in the maintenance of 
the Union, and that the indevendence of the South would be certainly 
achieve! by an amelioration of che condition of the slave, and ultimately 


Secession did 


1 been a quarter of a century in operation chief among which | E 
axation of the North, and of late years the increase of | into the position of the Royal Acalemy, urging that the efficiency of that 


~ . Dom 
male in ten in the North was in favour of the latter, but free trade or pro- | mittee ; an¢ 


task of initiating mediation, the other powers of Europe would acquiesce, and 
they would have the satisfaction of knowing that they had been the in- 
strument of restoring peace to one hemisphere, and prosperity to the 


2 | . . 
in the course of which a rather warm passage of arms took | suffering people of another. 


Mr. Linpsay, with the permission of the House, then withdrew his 


fect that the | motion, and the House shortly afterwards adjourned. 


No business of importance was transacted in the House of Lords on 


| Monday evening. 


In the House of Commons, 
On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, 
Lord Exvcuo (Iladdington) moved for a Royal Commission to in quire 


body for the promotion of art was open to great improvement, and going 
through many of its shortcomings in that respect in detail. 

Mr. Cowren (First Commissioner of Works) admitted that, as a public 
organization, the Royal Academy was liable to the investigation of a Com- 
l on the supposition that the investigation would be confined to 
would 





the best means of attaining the great objects of the institution, he 


| not oppose the motion. 
| . ‘ A ea 
It was clear that the | to allow the Ilouse to go into Committee of Supply. 


On this understanding, Lord Elcho then withdrew his motion, in order 


In the House of Lords, on Tuesday night, 

Lord STANLEY OF ALDERLEY moved the second reading of the Thames 
Embankment Bill, and after a personal explanation from the Duke of 
Buccleugh, and a few remarks from several other peers, the motion was 





| agreed to. 

In the House of Commons, 

General Linpsay (Wigan) moved a resolution to the effect that the 
services of Captain Grant, whose system and apparatus for army cooking 
| had proved so successful, were entitled to recognition. 

Sir G. C. Lewis (War Secretary) objected to the resolution on both its 
form and merits, but on a division it was negatived only by a majority of 
1, the numbers being 52 to 51. 

Mr. Vinusers (President of the Poor Law Board) moved for leave to 

| bring in a bill for the relief of the suffering districts of Lancashire by 
| authorizing arate in aid to be levied in parishes within the same Union for 
| the relief of any overburdened parish, and providing that in case the expen- 
| diture of any Union should execed a certain amount. He gave statistics 
to show the vast amount of distress now existing in the cotton districts, 
land reviewed the different means available for its relief, contending that 
those proposed by Government were the most legitimate and constitutional. 





by general manumission. The interests of our own population, and our | He stated that it was only proposed to extend the operations of the bill 


duty to the world, alike urged us to intervention. There was no prospect 


whatever of the subjugation of the South, and the North had consistently | 


opposed and thwarted this country in every possible way. The time had 
come for intervention, and such a policy could not fail to be attended with 
success. 

Mr. W. E. Forster (Bradford) thought the issue between the North 
and South was utterly incapable of settlement by mediation. 
fighting to destroy the Union, and the other to preserve it. 





The one was 
Nothing could | Night Poaching Prevention Bill, ancl a motion of Sir J. Paxton’s (Leicester) 


funtil the Ist March next 

Iv conclusion, after some discussion, 

Lord PatmMensron briefly addressed the House, and stated the reasons 
which had induced Government to introduce the bill this session, and not 
| wait until an autumnal session. 

In the same House on Wednesday, 

A warm debate arose upon the order for going into Committee on the 


tend more effectually to aggravate the fury of each party than the course | to defer it for thre: months was defeated by 139 to 49, 


proposed by Mr. Lindsay. 


President Lincoln had called for 500;000 men, | 


No business of importance was transacted in the House of Lords on 


and it was doubtful if he could raise them, but the announcement of | Thursday. 


threatened intervention would act more effectually than any recruiting 
He earnestly urged on Government the prose- 
cution of the non-intervention policy they had hitherto so successfully 


agency now in operation. 


carried out. 


Mr. Wirrestpe (Dublin University) entered at great length into the 
constitutional and legal bearings of the question, and argued that precedent 
and principle alike impelled us to the recognition of a nation which had | 


made good its title to independence. 


Mr. Grecory (Galway County) urged that France was notoriously 
Not only Lords Palmerston 
and Russell, but the Federal Government itself, had laid down the principle 
that a «e facto Government was entitled to recognition, and the South was 
The Federals could not possibly be said 


ready to join usin the proposed intervention. 


certainly to be considered as such. 


| Inthe House of Commons, 

| On the order for the second reading of the Union Relief Aid Bill, 

| Mr, Porrer (Carlisle) did not think any extension of the Poor-law 
{would sufficiently meet the present crisis. He thought an ample Par- 
liamentary grant was the least that could be done. 

Colonel Witsox Patren (North Lancashire) though willing to support 
any Government proposal, still thought a loan on the rates would be pre- 
ferable to the mode of relief provided by the bill. 

Lord Srantey (King’s Lynn) agreed to a certain extent with Colonel 
| Patten, thinking it a matter for regret that provision had not been made 
}to enable unions which were desirous of so doing to draw upon their own 

future resources by way of loan, instead of throwing themselves upon the 
He hoped, however, that no opposition would be 
One point only he wished to refer to at that 


| charity of other districts. 
made to the second reading. 


to be favourable to emancipation, ar ‘re was no } at eve . . tiga . 
cipation, and there was no doubt that even the | stave of the bill—he could not see w hy the rate in aid was not to come into 


treaty we had recently concluded with them was a result of secession. 
They had utterly abandoned their claim to our sympathy on the ground of 
They were suffering 
under a species of monomania, as if bitten by a tarantula, and their no- 
tions of vastness and immensity —whether of victory or defeat—seemed to 
A respectful and fair mediation, how- 
ever, might yet be the means of restoring peace, and he should heartily 


any desire whatever for the abolition of slavery. 


reconcile them to every sacrifice. 


support Mr. Lindsay's motion. 


Mr. Seymour Frrzcerap (Horsham) having moved the adjournment 


of the del vate, 


Lord Patmenstonx hoped the House would come to a decision without 
The one desire 
of every Englishman was that the war should come to an end, but he did 
not see how that result was to be attained by angry partizan debate in the 
The responsibility of action in so important, diflicult, 
and delicate a question as our policy with regard to the American war lay 
entirely with Government, who would deal with it according to the varying 
it was neither wise nor expedient for the 
It could not be said that the South 
had yet placed their independence beyond question, and with regard to the 
people he agreed with what had been said by Mr. 
Forster —that attempted mediation would only produce greater evils and 
The war was being carried on upon a scale so immense, 
and with events so contrary to anticipation, that it was impossible to act 
beforehand upon any assumption as to its final result. Without entering 
parties, he 
it to the discretion of Government to decide upon 
: If mediation even were practicable, it would be offered 
with greater prospects of acceptance if we simply consulted the feelings and 
parties, and refrained entirely from all expression of 
He should therefore oppose the motion, and entrealed the House 


an adjournment, from which no possible good could arise. 


House of Commons. 


circumstances of the hour, and 
House to seek to fetter their action. 


sufferings of our own 


greater privation. 


upon the rights of the question between the two contending 
asked the House to leave 
their own course. 
interests of both 
Opinion. 


| play until the charge for the maintenance of the poor exceeded by two- 
thirds its average height for the preceding three years. He thought also 
that the area over which the rate in aid extended might be enlarged at 
once from the limit of the parish to the limit of the county. 

Mr. Heniey (Oxfordshire) supported the principle of the rate in aid as 
the soundest that could be adopted in the present emergency. 

Mr. Conpves (Rochdale) said great ignorance seemed still to prevail on 
the subject. People spoke of Lancashire as if the community were com. 
petent to pay rates, and that nothing was to be done but to levy rates. In 
order to have rates paid, however, production must be going on, and the 
suffering districts were in the same state as an agricultural parish struck 
with sterility would be. He thought the rate in aid system was objec- 
tionable, as pressing with great severity on the mill-owners. Many mills 
were now being worked at a sacrifice, and a heavy rate upon their owners 
would, in many cases, bring them to ruin, thereby only extending and 
agyravating the evil. He did not think Government justified in refusing 
borrowing powers to such parishes as wished to avail themselves of them, 

Mr. Bouvente (Kilmarnock) objected to loans, as being, in his opinion, 
the very last system to which they should turn. He protested, on the 
part of the tax-payer, against a public grant, and thought a rate in aid 
the only course open, It was absolutely necessary, though, that some 
fixel point should be named before which parishes could not come upon 
their neighbours for assistance, and not the fluctuating limit of the bill as 
it stood, 

After some further discussion, 

Mr, Vittirns replied to many of the objections urged against the 
details of the bill, and it was then read a second time, and ordered for 
Committee. 

The House then went into Committee on the Night Poaching Prevention 
Bill, and, after a long an somewhat stormy debate on the clauses of the 
bill, and the addition of several new ones, the House adjournel, 
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that a better to-morrow would not come, their “ realized ro. 


TOPIC SS OF THE DAY. perty” would be as worthless as their present year’s inane 





‘ Nor does the argument apply to the great property. 
THE PARALYSIS OF LANCASHIRE owners, the great ratepayers, at all more than to the small 


shopkeepers and retail dealers. Where the latter have ay 
HE discussion in Parliament on Thursday night, on the! realized property at all it is usually invested in small hous 
second reading of Mr. Villiers’s bill for aiding the} of which the occupants are now unable to pay the sale 
Poor-law Guardians in Laneashire and Cheshire, has con-| Their income as tradesmen, and their income as fr shales 
firmed our impression that the rate-in-aid will not be ade-! is eut off at the same moment, and henee we can well credit 
quate to the occasion, and that the Government will do well; Mr. Potter’s statement that in many districts a rate of twent 
to take Lord Stanley’s advice in engrafting on their measure | shillings in the pound may soon be quite inadequate to the 
the more exceptional remedy of a loan on the security of| want, principally because so few of the ratepayers will bg 
the rates. ‘There are times to stand on the old ways and} able to pay arate of twenty shillings in the pound, 
times to diverge from them; and we confess we think that Now in such circumstances as these we must say that we 
Mr. Cobden and Lord Stanley and Mr. Potter satisfactorily | think the recourse to loans, borrowed on the seeurity of the 
showed that this was a time to be exceptional, and not a/ rates, a very much more natural remedy than the proposed 
time for precedent. We doubt whether the public exactly | rate-in-aid of Mr. Villiers, though we should be far from wich, 
understand the nature of the present Lancashire exigeney.| ing to condemn either alternative. It is, as we have shown 
They see that there is enormous wealth ,in Lancashire, and) the future, and not the present, which is solvent in this case 
they cannot quite see why such wealth should not support the) The solveney of these districts is all in the future, though in 
present distress, even out of capital, for a season, now that a very certain future; why not then have recourse to the 
the profits are not forthcoming. But they forget that the} future? Mr. Villiers thinks it safer to come upon the 
only wealth of Lancashire which is really available for such neighbouring wealth first—the agricultural wealth of Lan. 
a purpose as this at the present junction is the wealth in-| cashire, which is not thus paralyzed—its commercial wealth, 
vested otherwise than in manufactures in that county, or else) whieh is. still great—in fact, on the wealth of those who 
not invested in that county at all. All the rest, and it con-| have thriven in closest connexion with our present suf. 
stitutes of course the great mass of the wealth of which we! ferers. But the real objection to this is, that except 
think when we talk of the enormous gains of these districts by voluntary generosity, it is scarcely possible to disen- 
during the last two generations, is indeed for the time not | tangle the paralyzed, and for the present, non-existent 
wealth at all, but simply a dope of wealth, a source of tmme-} wealth arising from the cotton manufacture, from the wealth 
diate loss endured for the sake of the certainty of future! which is not thus crippled. If you appeal for aid from 
gain which will follow that loss, It is wealth exactly in the| the parish rates to the Union rates, and from the Union 
same sense in which the money sunk in draining a great} rates to the County rates, you will frequently transfer the 
estate is wealth, in a year when exceptional calamity | pressure from sufferer to sufferer. No doubt the Union 
has blighted the whole harvest and no return to that! may comprehend many quite able to assist the parish ; but it 
wealth is made. ‘The capital itself is buried in the] will also comprehend many on the eve of needing assistance 
drains; the crops which constitute the returns to that] themselves,who by the extra rate are plunged into bankruptey 
capital are completely cut off, and no one, therefore, can say {and pauperism. Again it is, certainly, a pressing duty not 
that the owner is rich, except in his power of borrowing on | merely for the unendangered wealth of Laneashire and Chee 
the security of the future returns which that capital is sure | shire, but for that of England at large, to contribute willingly 
to make. Now, this is the position of Lancashire manu-| in the present emergency ; but in the suffering districts it 
facturers at the present moment. Their wealth, for the pre-| must be done voluntarily, for the machinery of a rate ean 
sent year at least, isa mere hope, not a present reality at all,) never loose the tangled skein of opulence and embarrassment 


except where the savings of past years have been invested in| which the manutacturing districts now exhibit. More. 
over, we see little reason why, if the stream of in- 





other than manufacturing investments. That there are many | 
wealthy manufacturers, like the members for Carlisle and) dustry and riches.ts certain, as we know it is, to return 
Stockport, who have other such resources, of course no one before long to its ‘normal channels, we should hesitate to 
will deny; but these men are not the normal type of Lan-| sanction the instinet which makes the suflering districts 
cashire mill-owners. As Mr. Cobden said, the thousands of prefer to mortgage the future, rather than throw themselves 
rising manufacturers regularly invest their savings inthe ma- on the unwilling charity of their neighbours. So far as 
nufacture which yields them so excellent a return, or at! willing gifts are concerned, it would, indeed, be an ungracious 
least in property which only yields a profit in connexion pride that could refuse them; but we do not wonder that 
with those manufactures, Some members in the House ap- the manufaeturers dislike the notion of involving themselves 
peared to confound this statement with the very different in endless disputes with neighbouring Unions for the sake of 
one that Lancashire manufactories are chiefly carried on on a grant-in-aid, when their own people are starving at their 
borrowed capital. Whether “ chiefly” be the right word or very doors. We earnestly trust that Mr. Villiers will adopt 
not, that, no doubt, is to a large extent also true; and neces- the suggestion pressed upon him by the greatest Lancashire 
sarily so, since capital wanting investment always flows to the authorities, before the bill goes into committee on Monday 
quarters where the returns are largest. But that is by no next. It is nota time for fastidious adhesion to precedents. 
means the material or critical point. The critical point is As Mr. Cobden said, the act of Elizabeth no more conter- 
that the mass of rising cotton manufacturers invest their plated such an emergency than did the Roman _poor-law. 
own large savings in their own districts and often in their When history is new, polities may fairly be uew also. 
own business—which savings constitute their “ realized pro- 
perty.” Now, therefore, when they are told to fall back eae Te See Te ‘ 
from the failing income of the year on their “ realized pro- THE ITALIAN WAR WITH THE POPE. 
perty,” it is like telling a man whose cistern is empty because : E rapid transmission of news, which is, perhaps, the 
the pump is dry, to fall back upon the pump for his water. exceptional feature of the day, is doing us all one 
The truth is obvious that the “realized wealth” of the injury. lt makes men too impatieut of political delay. 
Lancashire manufacturers is, for these moments of paralvsis, Populations do not think or act much quicker because their 
in any sense wealth at all, nay, is even a source of direct: actions and thoughts are so instantly recorded, nor is the 
cost except so far as it is possible to anticipate the certain re- element of time eliminated from human affairs because the 
turn of prosperity to the old channels, and to borrow from newspaper ean tell us day by day how those external aspects 
those who, as we all do, believe in that return of prosperity.’ change. An oak grows none the faster let us report on its 
If for a moment we suppose ourselves to be convinced that rings as we will, nor is a nation released from its bonds much 
that return were never to come—and this is the most in- more suddenly because all Europe hears of each snap the 
structive hypothesis to illustrate the case in point—it is moment it has occurred. Men are wearying of the contest 
obvious that most of the Lancashire manufacturers would be between Italy and the Pope, which has not lasted two years, 
positively glad to sell the vast fixed capital they have accu-| as if it would never end. They forget that the French 
mulated, for the value of the mere materials, and that they | Revolution—the swiftest ever worked out among men— 
would be all bankrupt together. Of course there is no man- lagged for fifteen years between the death of Louis XY. 
ner of danger in this, but we put the case to show how en-| and the meeting of the States-General; and even when 
tirely the available property in the manufacturing regions,| fairly in motion, three years elapsed before the people 
as well as the available income, is for the time sunk, put out | broke with the monareh. The English, insular in all 
of reach, except so far as its owners are enabled to borrow on ; their prejudices, disliking the convents, and detesting 
the better prospects of to-morrow. If there wereany danger! foreign interference, with a war of the succession to 
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ei, ata ae 
be feared from delay and heretical ideas seething among all | A second and still severer blow is threatened in M. Petrue- 
classes still temporized for years with Pope Clement, and jcelli’s bill. He proposes to legalize, as regards all civil 
jived an entire generation before they eradicated the last legal | consequences, the marriage of men in orders. The Church 
yestige of Papal authority, The Italian people, most unfortu- may condemn its erring child, and he may be declared from 
nately, are not theological, their hatred of Papal assumptions | the altar guilty of sin, but the State has nothing to do with 
js not a by ang fear lest — oo peg should | —_ , = has pa rege ate an oe a 
them Heaven. vey move slowly and warily, as men | to society, and has no right whatever to debar any class from 
eet theological questions on strictly political grounds | a state which it has formally declared to be good. The bill 
are almost always compelled to move, and seem to outsiders | which ten years ago would have been condemned as an out- 
to hesitate just as they are growing firm. Iron, however, | rage, is now only postponed, till another and broader one, 
heats terribly hot before the speetator can see the red glow, embracing the whole question of civil marriage, shall be pre- 
and rises to the white heat by an almost imperceptible pared for debate. By that time Italy will be almost at fever 
change. The Italians, oppressed by political difficulties, by the | heat, the free press will have had six months’ more time, and 
resence of a foreign army within their capital, by the overt the hatred of the Papacy will have embraced still more of the 
fostility of one great Power, and by the general condition of | Papal tenets. There is always, in all continental society, a 
gristle not yet beco ne bone in which new kingdoms must | substratum of hostility to the celibacy of the clergy, which 
always pass some time, are still rising fast to the temper has once or twice found expression, and when the bill comes 
which England, at heart, desires. The people are learn- up for decision, Italy may be ripe for a measure which 
ing to see that the temporal power rests on the spiritual, will cut the Papal organization up by its roots. The 
and that the second cannot be protected by bayonets though entire system depends on celibacy, for only a celibate 
these be wielded by French Zouaves. The cultivated clergy will make itselfa machine. Once permitted to marry, 
classes, while still externally decorous in their treat- the priests are certain to avail themselves of the privilege, 
ment of the priests, have secretly long since quitted the and once married, they will become, like the clergy in Eng- 
Chureh. Heresies, Protestant and other, are spreading fast land, rooted to the soil, identified with their neighbours in 
in Lombardy, and among the magnificent race who have so interest, and no longer divided in sympathy. The mere 
long been crushed by the direct sway of the Camarilla. menace of such a bill, which requires no concordat, rouses 
The lower clergy, always the strength of the Chureh, are no popular resistance, and ean be stopped by no priestly de- 
signing addresses in which they demand reasons why they nunciation, should warn the Pope of the precipice on which 
should “oppose the most unanimous, most earnest, and he stands. Parliament can pass it in a week, and once 
most irresistible aspirations of their flocks,’ aud ask with ‘passed, the alternative, Rome or schism, will no longer be 
the old scholastic subtlety, “why, when religion lays upon |open. However organized, the Italian Chureh is thenee- 
them the duty of thanking God for every event, be it happy |forward beyond the Pope. 
or unfavourable,” they should be forbidden to thank God for | A third bill remains to be considered. It is probably as yet 
that in either aspect most tremendous event, the liberation of | not drawn, much less debated, but that its object should have 
Italy? Parliament is moving at least as fast as our own Par- | been defined, that the reformers should see what manner of 
liament moved, and in precisely the same direction. Lt has | measure they need, is a terrible menace for Rome. A bill 
struck the ecclesiastical corporations, and now meditates a | will, it is said, be proposed for the total extinction of Papal 
heavy blow at the Bishops, a blow, too, tinged with that strong |authority in Italy without a doctrinal revolution. Dogmas 
scorn which makes feeble strokes seem weighty because of the j will be left as they are, but doctrinal discussions will be 
depth of animosity theyreveal. The thinnest streak of lightning referred to a general council whenever Christendom may 
still reveals the mass of the gathering clouds. The Bishops | happen to be united enough to elect one. Discipline will re- 
have been, more especially of late, somewhat severe on the | main as it is, but the ultimate right of enforcing it is to vest in 
working clergy. Well aware that their system depends on |the Bishop of each diocese, and not in the Bishop of Rome. 
the Pope, they are ready to hand the unhappy ecelesiastics | Patronage will exist as at present, only the King will appoint 
who have the misfortune to feel for the people over to the |at once instead of signing the Pope’s appointment. They seem 
secular arm, and as the secular arm would just now do them simple changes those, and will appear to indignant Protes- 
but little damage, they resort to spiritual weapons. They jtants very half-hearted. But they are all that [lenry the 
inhibit all the patriotie clergy they dare. Inhibition being | Eighth originally desired to accomplish, they end the Papal do- 
matter of discipline, aud discipline connected with faith, the | minion, and they separate Italy at once and for ever from the 
Italian Parliament is not yet prepared to pronounce it null }so-called Catholie unity. The principle of authority is denied, 
and void. But it is prepared to see that the priests suffer |the door is opened for infinite change, and the Pope, in his 
no earthly wrong, that they are not sent to the almshouse as ‘determination to keep one city, will have lost, for its sake, the 
well as to hell. Lt has accordingly read for the second time | kingdom to which it belongs. Every hour of delay is waking up 
a bill which compels all Bishops who interdict priests on |the Italians to the knowledge that the Pope’s temporal power, 
political grounds to indemnify them for any loss of revenue which they cannot upset, rests on the spiritual sway, which 
the interdict may occasion. The Episcopate is left quite jis now and always at their own mercy ; and the lesson once 
free to smite, but ordered to consider whether its conscience learnt to the full, the Roman question ends, though Napoleon 
is really so deeply stirred as to bear the consequent inevit- should still be hostile and Rattazzi still be pliant. For six 
able disbursements. Imagine a Bishop of Brescia, full of months more, till Parliament once more meets, Pius the 
zeal for the “faith,” inhibiting a priest because he prefers Ninth has his choice. When they end, there will, we firmly 
Italians to Austrians, and then compelled to allow that believe, be an end also of his sole alternative—Rome for the 
priest an income, ordered by Jaw to fulfil the precept, capital of Italy or one more schism. 
“do good unto them that despitefully use you.” There is a tea eee 
depth of scorn in the very suggestion, the very belief that | . 
such a law must be effectual, which indicates the width of DIPLOMATIC SALARIES. 
the chasm between Italy and her old hierarchy. 1 will not | i AST Monday the House of Commons resolved by a ma- 
do for the Bishop to turn martyr, and accept prison rather | IJ jority of thirteen, that junior attachés should receive a 
than pay. Bishop's plate is not church plate, and ean be salary after four years’ service. With this particular deci- 
seized without sacrilege, while episcopal tenants will gladly | sion we have no quarrel. Unpaid servants are seldom of 
pay over their rents to an appointed lay receiver. The {much value, and when a man has by four years assiduous at- 
Bishop, too, once committed by himself to prison, might |tention to his duties learned his business, and proved his 
probably stop there; and already the Pope has left so ‘competeney, it seems only reasonable that he should receive 
many sees unfilled that priests are learning to think |some remuneration. But the vote itself was perhaps more 
they could do without superintendence, that it is almost as lunexceptionable than the arguments of its advocates. If 
pleasant to govern oneself as to obey impertinent letters full ‘they suceeeded in proving anything, it was that attachés 





of unctuous hate and Christianly worded threats. It is |should be paid an adequate salary from the moment of their 
dangerous to kecp sees empty too long, and the Bishops will ‘entry into the service. Nothing short of this would ever 


possibly choose the other alternative, and avoid the inter- |realize Mr. Layard’s idea and open the profession to “ all 
dicts which so risk the spiritual health of their flocks. The |who by their abilities are able to serve their country.” 
State, for the first time, will have stepped between the great | A poor man cannot live for four years without pay 
body of the clergy and the superior powers, and, be their any more than for ten, and the salary of a junior 
convictions what they may, men adhere to the power which |attaché is besides altogether insuflicient to maintain him 
protects them. One cannot well hate a poacher, improper lin the station in which he finds himself. And as there 
individual as one allows him to be, just as he stops a burglar is not the remotest chance that the salaries of our embryo 
from running off with one’s plate. ambassadors will ever be raised sufficiently to tempt men who 
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are in need of a profession, it seems doubtful whether any- 
thing was attained on Monday beyond making the position 
of certain junior members of the aristocracy a trifle more 
comfortable. But even if it were possible to make diplo- 
macy an open profession, is it desirable? Are not good 
birth, and that polished manner, that dignified frankness 
which is the inheritance of an aristocracy—at all events, at 
present—indispensable qualifications ? Washington may, 
perhaps, be an exception ; but in Europe, at least, there is 
not a capital where an attaché sprung from the ranks could 
obtain admittance into the circles in which, if he is 
to be worth anything, he must live and have his being. 
To have the entrée of the best houses—to catch the first 
whisperings of a despot’s purposes from the gossip of his 
courtiers, to feel rather than learn the tendency of public 
opinion among the classes whose tacit opposition has so 
often baffled the most absolute princes, these and such as 
these are among the most important duties of a trained 
diplomatist. To him the art of society is a business. A 
stringent examination to exclude unworthy candidates with 
commanding influence was unquestionably necessary, yet 
already complaints are heard that the class of attachés is 
altered for the worse. They haunt clubs, and smoking-rooms, 
and cafés now-a-days, instead of the boudoirs whose pecu- 
liar form of worship Lord Chesterfield so earnestly re- 
commended to his son. Doubtless the present race of 
attachés are in many more important points superior 
to the last, yet in this one at least they seem to be inferior. 
And while the European Courts remain what they are 
it is at least doubtful whether the change has not gone far 
enough. If diplomacy is to be made, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, an open profession, admission into its ranks 
must be governed by the same rules as are applied to all other 
Government situations. Men must compete for the post of 
attaché just as they compete for appointments in the Indian 
civil service. There must be an open examination, and the 
candidate who gets the highest marks must win. This alone 
would render jobbery impossible ; and competitive examina- 
tions are, moreover, congenial to the feelings of the English 
people, as being in perfect harmony with that love of justice 
and fair play which is among their most honourable charac- 
teristics. Such a system would certainly secure candidates 
possessed of any given amount of attainments, but not of 
that high birth and peculiar polish of manner which now 
are, and at all events for the next fifty years will probably 
remain, an indispensable requisite for the diplomatic pro- 
fession. 

On the other hand, no one would for a moment dream ofa 
return to the old system. A body of men living on the am- 
bassador who appoints them, receiving no pay, and expecting 
none, are obviously good for nothing but to make blunders 
and dawdle over an occupation which, in their hands, could 
not be dignified with the name of work. Of the two ex- 
tremes this was undoubtedly the worst. Better a thousand 
times than these lisping, scented, effeminate triflers, any class, 
however uncouth, which has the brains and vigour of man- 
hood. But fortunately a resort to neither extreme is neces- 
sary. Under the existing system Lord Palmerston ventures 
to assert that no diplomatic service is better performed, or 
even as well performed, as that of the British Government. 
Neither, on the other hand, is it so much as alleged that 
there is any difficulty in finding a sufficient number of com- 
petent persons to enter the service. In these days all men 
are ambitious, and even the wealthiest and noblest of our 
youth have learned to labour for distinction as sedulously 
as needy men toil for gold. The aristocratic classes 
in this country will always supply any given number 


Rs 
a great country to be over-niggardly with those in its em, 
ployment. It is not an exorbitant proposal that if , 
man is thought equal to his work by his official superiors— 
(and if he were not it is to be assumed that he would not 
be retained in the service)—he should receive after four Years’ 
gratuitous service a salary of 150/. a-year. The whole suy 
required for this purpose was only 2800/., and the Govern. 
ment might have paid the salaries out of the 180,000/. a-yeay 
charged on the consolidated fund for the diplomatic seryigg 
This sum is never exhausted; but it is not desirable to run 
it too close, in order that there may be always a balance jy 
hand for the payment of certain pensions: and besides, g 
new principle was involved in the proposed arrangement, 
For these reasons the vote itself may very well pass muster 
although it is perfectly true, as Sir Francis Goldsmid qj { 
that Mr. Layard’s two admissions—that the service wag 
well performed, and that there was no difficulty in get. 
ting gentlemen to enter it,— were logically conclusive 
against it; that is to say, froma merely financial point of 
view. But it is scarcely a question to be considered from g 
merely financial point of view. We might have plenty of 
competent county court judges for less than 1200/. a-year, 
and the same might be said of almost every other post of 
some dignity. But while the law of demand and supply 
must have some weight in the consideration of such ques. 
tions, it ought not exclusively to determine them. A man 
entrusted with important and responsible duties should be 
in the position of a person receiving, not conferring, a favour; 
a servant, and not a master. And this can only be ensured 
by awarding him a salary at all events not unsuited to the 
position he fills. 

But it is impossible to be surprised if the Liberal members 
of the House are disposed to scan narrowly the public ex- 
penditure. With our enormous outlay on the army and 
navy—with our two most populous counties ready to work, 
and yet without work to do—and a summer which bids fair to 
be as disastrous to the agriculturist as that of 1860, the closest 
economy of the national resources is a publie duty. The 
last thing which we should desire is to throw even the 
smallest additional obstacle in the path of those who endea- 
vour to perform this obnoxious and thankless office. But 
while the Premier and the House of Commons are alike bent 
on expenditure in great matters, and vote away millions 
almost without consideration, it is of little avail to effect 
these petty savings of two or three thousand pounds, for 
which, after all, we get our money’s worth, The justification 
of the economists is that if the proposed vote had been for 
any job, however shameless, it would have been carried bya 
yet more overwhelming majority. It is not wonderful that 
men should, in such a state of things, somewhat querulously 
criticize the votes of supply, and be almost careless on what 
point they deliver their unavailing protest. Of what conse- 
quence is economy to a House of Commons which is intent 
ouly on improving its Game Laws ? 





THE NEW GAME BILL IN COMMITTEE. 


_— Baldwin Leighton and Co. are beginning to raise the 
IO ery of “ factious opposition” against the opponents of 
their Game Law Amendment Bill. Let them look at home. 
They have brought in a measure at the fag end of the session, 
against the warning of the Home Secretary, in spite of the 
protest of every man of weight in the House who has spoken. 
They have calculated their time cleverly, so that there has 
been no opportunity for boards of guardians, or other in- 
terested parties, to meet. Weare all taken by surprise, 
and find young Tory, and, alas! old so-called Liberal game- 








of men, not rich enough to dispense with a profes- 
sion, and not poor enough to be dependent on one for 
a livelihood. Diplomacy is, moreover, a calling which will 
always have attractions. At the same time that it holds out 
to a man an honourable career, and one of which the duties 
will fully call forth all the faculties of his mind, it opens to 
him the highest society of the continental capitals, and gives 
him a position in it which, at all events as a young man, he 
could hardly otherwise attain. There is never, therefore, 
likely to be any want of diplomatists of the aristocratic 
classes. There is no opportunity of jobbery while unworthy 
candidates are excluded from the service by a stringent 
examination. And so long as high birth is a positive ad- 
vantage, not to say a necessary qualification for a diplomatist, 
it seems difficult to see why the country should surrender 


preservers, banded to shove this precious morsel down our 
throats before we can fairly open our eyes ; and then we are 
to be lectured for factious opposition! We say that any 
constitutional opposition—call it factious or any other hard 
name you like—is justified, is the first duty of the small 
minority on whom the fight has been cast. We have every 
confidence that the member for Bradford and his abettors 
will not be moved by such talk as this. But why are they 
left in such a minority on such a question? Where is the 
phalanx of Liberals who act with Mr. Bright? Where is 
Mr. Bright himself, the man of all others who has pledged 
himself most deeply against the Game Laws? We hear 
that he has not been in the House once during these debates. 
His place is held by a more effective man for the present 
purpose; but that he should not speak a word, or give a vote 


that advantage for the sake of a pedantic adherence to the | on such an occasion, is as deplorable as it is inexplicable. 


The debate on Wednesday was chiefly remarkable for the 





principle of open competition. 


At the same time, however, it is scarcely for the dignity of! admirable speeches of two Lords, both of them young men, 
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poth we believe keen sportsmen. Lord Henley said plainly | be weighed. You ask us, then, to help you, the landlords, 
out, that the walks of the police would always be in the} to preserve, or at any rate to give you greater legal facilities 
direction of the best game preserves, and that the bill would} for preserving, a product of the land, and an article of trade. 
increase poaching by making preserving easier. Lord! If we are to change the law to do this, show us that your 
Stanley, who has shown a courage on this occasion which product is a profitable one to the community, that the gross 
we trust will not be forgotten in the country, appealed to} produce of England is increased by your game-preserving. 
the House whether, in a season of greater distress than we|Can you do this? No. On the contrary, your hares do far 
had seen for twenty years, they would give men outside cause | more damage to young trees, flowers, and crops, than the money 
to say that the last act of the House of Commons before the | you get for them will cover, quite apart from what they eat. 
recess, was to pass a law for the protection of their own) You spend moreon feeding your pheasants than twice the 
amusements. number of fowls would cost, and besides, they are voracious 
The result of the fight was, that on the one hand the | and wasteful feeders on the farmers’ crops, as any one who 
game preservers managed to include the daytime in their|has ever seen a pheasant in the corner of a corn-field can 
pill for night poaching, and had triumphant majorities on| bear witness. Then the unproductive expenditure on wn- 





fob) 


almost every division ; but that, on the other hand, they were | productive expenditure, the wages of your keepers, the keep 
obliged to throw the clause instituting an inquisition into | of your dogs, can you get any economist to ee all this ? 
ame-dealers’ books overboard. Still, we fear, that they have | The less you make of the economic point the better. 
substantially carried this mischievous measure. Onthe third} The whole question is one of extraordinary difficulty, 
reading the majority is certain. and we hope that it will be thoroughly sifted out of 
And now let us set ourselves right on two points. We} Parliament. But we do not hope to see any remedy by 
are no advocates for poachers, nor do we say that there | legislation. The true remedy is with the landlords them- 
should be no amendment of the Game Laws. What we/selves. Those whose estates lie in the centres of popula- 
say is, not that the Game Laws are in a satisfactory state, | tion must choose between giving up preserving, or keeping 
but that the present bill will make matters ten times worse | up civil war in their districts, for their private amusement. 
—not that there ought to be no legislation on the subject, | Others can preserve game, if they will, without outraging 
but, with Lord Stanley, that the tag end of a session is not|their neighbours; but it must be by working with their 
the time for legislation—that the whole subject needs most | farmers, taking their advice as to the head of game to be kept 
serious and searching inquiry, the most temperate and wise | up, and giving them the right to kill hares and rabbits and 
handling. The handling has been so much the reverse, the | of occasionally sporting over their own holdings—by taking 
results will be so inevitably and widely injurious to the jcare that the peasantry on their estates can get a rabbit, or 
country, that we should be glad to see Lord Palmerston /even a partridge, for a sick wife or child, or for a Sunday’s 
Queen to refuse her assent to the bill. He need not fear|dinner after a hard week’s beating work, without stealing 
advise the going to the country on such an issue. it. By such means as these Christian gentlemen may still 
And now, at the risk of repeating ourselves, let us say a/preserve their game in England would they but take to 
few words on some of the pet points urged by supporters of | them, and would find them on many accounts more satisfac- 
the bill in and out of the House. Poachers are mere thieves, |tory than July Game Amendment Bills. 
they say. Now, this is simply not so at present in the eye vn ni 
of the law, and therefore it must mean that they are sions tema ieinmenn 
mere thieves in foro conscienti@. Is this so? Does the LORD MONCK’S FIRST SPEECH. 
national conscience, nay, does any class conscience, so regard 
them? For the feeling of the great mass of tle nation, 
from whom poachers, and gamekeepers, and policemen are 
drawn, we appeal to the memorandum of the twenty-eight 





VUE relation of Great Britain to her Colonies is passing 
from the hands of Mr. Goldwin Smith to those of Lord 
Palmerston, from a question in speculative politics to a sub- 
ject of Parliamentary debate and governors’ manifestoes. A 
chief constables, and to the experience of every man who has! great colony is menaced with attack by a potent and dan- 
ever known the poor in any English parish. But take the | gerous enemy, and already the Cabinet Ministers declare it 
class most hostile to poachers, the landlords, Do they look | of vital importance that the Canadians should understand 
upon poachers as mere thieves ? We well remember, in|their permanent relation to the empire. Lord Mouck, the 
our boyhood, a desperate fight in a deer-park, near our home, | Governor-General, makes that relation the first topic of his 
between three keepers (one armed with a cutlass, which he | official tour; and Peers like the Earl of Ellenborough bid 
used) anda certain Mike Prestonthe most notorious poacher | the Canadians refleet whether inaction is a fair requital for 
in the county. Mike got off at last, though desperately | the services they ask of the mother country. Lord Monck’s 
wounded, and soon afterwards was made head keeper by the | speech is said to have created a sensible impression, and is 
strictest game preserver in the neighbourhood. Mike is|exactly that which might have been expected from a clever 
dead, full of years and honours, so we give his name; but} man of the world not concerned at all with the philosophy 
we could, within our own knowledge, give living instances |of the matter, but anxiously concerned lest the colony 
of alike kind. “Set a thief to catch a thief,’ Mr. Walter|over which he presides should in the hour of need be 
may reply. Let him take a man who has been convicted of | found wanting to the empire he represents. His arguments 
a daring plate robbery as his butler, and we will then admit | will do more to convince the Canadians than any amount of 
the analogy and the argument. Meantime we take leave to | lectures on the abstract propriety of defending oneself, or 
hold that neither he, nor his class, nor any other class of even than Lord Palmerston’s note, read to the people of 
Englishmen, do look upon poachers as mere thieves. | Montreal, on the moral duty of being always armed to the 
We go further, and believe that no change in the law will teeth. The Governor-General told the Canadians plainly, 
make them do so, that there is just as broad a distinction lyet very kindly, that though Great Britain would defend her 
between a pheasant (to take the favourite instance of pre- [colonies anywhere against any force, there was one thing 
servers) and a fowl, as there is between a fox and a sheep. (that she had not the power to do, and that was to resist an 
You may domesticate pheasants, but not while you turn them |invasion such as the United States might attempt over a 
out in woods, and shoot at them; and turning them out and | frontier such as that which Canada has to defend. The 
shooting at them are of the essence of the ease. Messrs. | Canadians, if they wished to remain independent, or safe 
Staniland, Walter, and Co., don’t want us to help them to | beneath the imperial flag, must themselves furnish the armies 
geen their pheasants as domestic birds, but as game.|required to drive back any attack from the neighbouring 
ut suppose the change in the law advocated by the Times | Republic. The hostile armies, moreover, will, if they are 
made. Enact that to steal game is lareeny (which we are jlaunched at all, be launched in enormous numbers, and his 
told “would suppress the whole class of poachers, day and | Lordship hinted, though he did not precisely say, that the 
night”). We say you will have done very little unless you | Canadian armies must be in proportion equally strong. 
go further. You can’t ear-mark game as you can poultry,} England will send out a nucleus for the levy ea masse, and 
though you may abolish all legal distinction between them. isweep the seas of the enemy, but she cannot, even if she 
Proof of unlawful possession (as Mr. Newdegate maintained) | would, provide the men to resist the advance of half a million 
would be almost impossible to give. So we should have to/of disciplined troops, inured to war by two years of most 
supplement the Times’ clause by making ali possession of game j irksome and destructive campaigning. There can be little 
unlawful which cannot be proved to be lawful. This, we|doubt that these words, accepted and understood as they 
submit, will be saddling the wrong horse, and contrary to the| were, will awaken the Canadians out of the pleasant 
whole spirit of English law. ; theory on which they pin their faith. England, they na- 
It is said again, that game is now just as much a part!turally think, must for her honour defend them, and once 
of the regular produce of the land as wheat. Here we get lengaged, she will use her whole strength to ensure her 
on new ground. By all means let the economical question ' ultimate victory. The exertion of her whole strength being 
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® tin 
inevitable, and that strength visibly equal to that of her| against itself, which it is bound by every rule of poliey tg 
antagonist, what need of their assistance in any expensive | resist, and with the national capital so near the frontie 
form. The answer is simple. Great Britain can hold the|its means of resistance will be great. But at Sivek, 
seas, and will hold them, and she will help her colonists to! immediately after peace is proclaimed, the South will 


hold the land, but if the Canadians wish to preserve their! be too exhausted for policy, and will searcely do More 





, : : | ; 
provinces from the unspeakable misery which the presence of | at all events, than open her ports to our cruisers. The 


a foreign army inflicts, they must themselves forbid its ad-| Federal Government will have every temptation to 
vance. England is and can be to them only a mighty ally. | recover its losses, and employ its overgrown army by ay 
There is, in three words, the phrase which, in our judgment, , attack which, if unsuccessful, may at any moment be ended 
expresses the future relation between Great Britain and her and if successful will enable the Americans to boast that 
semi-dependent colonies. They were her subjects, they are, | their dominions stretch “from the Tropics up to the Pole” 
in their changed position, her strongest and closest allies, | Canada is a brilliant prize to a nation which lives so negr 
in whose aid she is bound to pour out blood and treasure as} particularly if that nation feels that it ean encamp on the 
readily as for herself, but in whose stead she is no longer land it covets before England comes to the rescue. In the 
bound to act. It is not the work of an ally, but of a stipen- | other event, the submission of the South, further conquest 
diary, to help a man who refuses to help himself. Soldiers | seems to us, we confess, improbable for a generation, Eight 
may justifiably be called on to defend men who, during the | millions of beaten Anglo-Saxons will give their conquerors 
danger, remain tranquilly asleep, but then those men furnish | amply sufficient occupation without stealing their neighbour's 
the resources which enable the soldiery to defend them. To | goods, and there will be no need for other employment for 
call on England without arming is for one section of society |the army. The former contingency is, however, the more 
to pass a conscription act against another. A sovereign, | probable, and considering the terrible risk involved demands 
too, is always, while sovereign, bound to defend his subjects. | of the Canadians instant and full precaution. There is no ne. 
England claims no rights over Canada which entail a duty ‘cessity for exhaustive expenditure or unnecessary loans. They 
so heavy and so permanent. She can take no tribute | have voted 5000 militia, let them add to this vote staff and 
and levy no taxes, pass no laws, and enforce no quota | officers for 100,000 volunteers, and see that the volunteers 
of military aid. Her claim is that of alliance, of aid are armed, drilled, and exercised as in England, and their 
to herself which shall be fairly equivalent, all cireum- | part will have been most amply performed. The expense 
stances considered, to the aid she is so willing and able to |need not exceed 300,0002. a year, or about six shillings 
render. The amount of that aid may be fixed by arrange-|a head, a sum less than a third the English military and 
ment, but the negotiation must be one between two con- | naval taxation—which is just a pound a head—and quite 
tracting parties, not between benefactor and half-discontented | within the means even of a new population working in a 
recipient. That negotiation will never be real till the Cana- ‘country as yet unsubdued. If they refuse this burden, and 
dians are honestly told that England will not fight for an throw all the responsibility on the mother country, then it 
ally who refuses to fight for herself, or that whether she will | will become a question whether a colony so indifferent to its 
or not she cannot perform the special service required without position, and careless of independence, has a right to more of 
Canadian aid. This is what Lord Monck has just done | defence than the imperial honour demands. 
in the simple language natural to an English governor sea 
who has no concealed end to serve, and is desirous : aa te ae 
only that his audience should hear and reflect on a ee FOOD FOR BABES. 
possibly unwelcome truth. So long as the Canadians |/PVIERE is no more curious place in the great storehouse of eos- 
believe that England can and will do their work for|  — mopolitan wonders, the Kensington Exhibition, than the room 
them, they will put their own shoulders to the wheel with devoted to what are called “ Educational works aud appliances. 
faint and unwilling hearts. We do not wish to disparage Not one exhibition-visitor in a hundred ever sees the inside of this 
either their loyalty, or their sense of self-respect ; they have | onderful locality, aud not one ina thousand examines the contents. 
of late years exhibited both in a manner which has called | The very road to the place is strange and mysterious. On the vesti- 
out warm response; but we all know how differently a man bule between the English and foreign departments of the great pic- 
views a work which he can avoid, and one which he knows | ture-gallery, close to the place where the British umbrella is submitted 
he must do. How many of us every day shrink from en- | to forcible taxation, is a small door, something like a hole in the wall, 
terprises which, when effort is inevitable, we allow are within | leading to a smaller stairease. Up these stairs the adventurous tra- 
our power ? veller, eager to seck knowledge under dilliculties, has to make his 
But we may be told the negotiations will be encum-|way. The road is dreary and long; nothing but rough bricks to 
bered in any case by this sense of unreality. The Cana- | look at on both sides, with stairs above aud stairs below, and the 
dians know well enough that England, if they are attacked, | sound of the myriad of human voices far away in the distance. The 
will rush to the war as she has done to other wars, that vic- |} courage of many a tired wanderer fails loug before he gets to the top, 
tory or defeat will equally produce an excitement before | like the pluck of the Englishman who went to make the ascent of 
which all thought of compromise will at once be swept |the steeple at Strasburg. He, the Englishman—we will call him 
away. Suppose the extreme case occurs, and Canada| Mr. John Smith—had as guide the wife of the sexton, far gone in 
neglects to make any preparation whatever; even then, it |preguancy. When traveller and guide were about half way up the 
will be urged, England cannot suffer her own dominions to | spire, the former got restless, and turning round inquired how much 
be rent from her by force, cannot surrender to menace | longer it was likely to last. The worthy Teutonic Sextoness, much 
a colony which clings to her protection. Nothing ean ‘santo by the cares of her own interesting state, replied, “Two 
be more true, but England fighting for imperial reasons | months,” looking the inquirer hard in the face. Whereupon Mr. John 
alone will fight in an imperial way. She will be able to | Smith recoiled in horror at the idea of the majesty of the steeple, and 
regain Canada by protracting a naval war, by inflicting | without waiting further explanation, beat a hasty retreat downwards. 
such misery on the American States that they shall sur- | In like manner, many a faint-hearted traveller turns back on the Ken- 
render their plan of conquest. This would protect the empire, |sington educational stairs, though there are no sextons’ wives to 
but it would not protect the Canadians. It is a poor conso- jexeite the imagination. But the longest stairease, as well as the 
lation to men whose crops have been burnt by an advancing | longest day, has an end, and there ave people who actually reach the 
army, to know that all that waste was purposeless, that sooner | conclusion of the journey, and are allowed to inspect wit ha their own 
or later political relations must glide back to their old posi- | mortal eyes the wonders prepared for thein at the very tiptop of Cap- 
tion. The Canadians want their frontier defended as well | tain Fowke’s glorious structure. 
as their seaboard, their persons as well as their provinces,| It is a long and rather narrow room, the educational departmeat, 
their houses as well as their political position, and this |and evidently the creation of no ordinary mind. The first sight of it, 
they must do for themselves, relying only on England for coming after the fatigues of the ladder of knowledge, is bewildering. 
the aid which a closely allied power has a right to demand. |'The eye beholds a mass of stulled owls, photographs, preserved fruits, 
It is, perhaps, our duty to defend the empire at all hazards ; | cricket-stumps, crystallized sugar, wolian harps, butterflies, wax- 
it is no part of it to defend men who will not defend them- | dolls, harmoniuns, books, spinuing-wheels, and games of Aunt Sally. 
selves. The traveller believes at first he has come into the wrong room, and 
We write as if we believed the risk of invasion imminent, | begins consulting the catalogue ; but is soon convinced that it is all 
and while Canada is unarmed it is so, though were America | right, and he is really amoug the “ educational works and appliances.” 
governed by statesmen, we should believe the risk had | ‘The royal commissioners have, it appears, started on a grand idea. 
diminished. If the South establishes its independence, it | They hold that everything coming into ecoutact with the juvenile 
will ina few years come under the influence of the ideas | mind is educational, and have accordingly opened the gates for rag- 
which we express by the phrase “the balance of power.” | dolls and perambulators to the widest possible extent. As the space 
The conquest of Canada will be seen to be a direct menace | demanded by eager exhibitors amounted to filteen times the actual 
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grea prepared, it was found necessary to cut the desires down to a} each other, but connected by a circular row of cabalistic-looking 
corresponding level, in which process the books and maps came to | bronze figures, representing the human frame in various stages of its 

rief, in unequal struggle with the stuffed owls, butterflies, and | growth. There is an air of profound mystery about the whole, which 
cricket-stumps. At the very last moment there came unexpected re- | induces many a fair lady to approach the show, and to investigate 
lief in the refusal of the foreign commissioners to mix their own edu-| the contents. The result is extreme disappointment. The hob- 








is ed a 








cational collections with those of Albion in the Noah’s ark under the 
roof. Then there was joy in the land of British toy-makers, and the 
floodgates were opened anew for a tide of woolly horses and penny 
whistles. Cunning artists, who had already their trophies of toys | 


| nailed stores of knowledge are found to be as cabalistic inside as out, 
nothing being visible but long rows of arithmetical figures, printed 
in horizontal and vertical columns, and accompanied by rare snatches 
of text in the pure Teutonic. A comprehension only of these cha- 


in the nave, began to erect uew ones under the heaven of glass above, | racters will unriddle the dark problem, showing the work, figures 





till another Nuremberg began to grow up in the educational field, | 
Frobel himself would stand aghast on seeing his Aivvdergarten theory 
developed into such proportions. 

But there are not only toys in the high educational Exhibition, but | 
books too, and among them very wonderful ones. 


the list stands a work on the “model institution of the school of | our human knowledge.” 


geuius,” by Robert Pemberton, Esq., F.R.S.L. This most notable | 
publication develops a new and perfect system of education, as it will | 
be when the famous New Zealander has his arm-chair on the ruins of 
London Bridge. ‘To accomplish the system is very easy. First of 


al, it is necessary only to pull down all our old towns, and build new 
The shape of the town of the future is to be circular, | 


ones instead. 
“taken from the prevailing forms of creation.” It is necessary that 
the inner circle contain exactly fifty square acres, with room left at 
the borders for four colleges, “ equi-distant at the four cardinal 
points.” Conservatories, warehouses, skittle-grounds, and swimming 
baths are to be attached to cach college. Geography is to be taught 
from a map of the world “ laid out upon five acres of ground.” ‘The 


celestial map is laid down in the same manner, upon accurately five | 


acres, “ with glass balls to represent the different magnitudes of the 


stars, all named.” = This method, says the author and inventor, 
o 


serves twe essential purposcs at the same time, exercise and in- | 


struction.” The royal commissioners of the International Exhibition 
must have already become converts of Mr. Pemberton’s ideas, in 
planning the site of the educational department. For whatever may 
be said of the instruction, the exercise in getting up to it is undeniable. 
But to continue the sketch of the “ model institution of the school 


Beyond the circle of the maps of the world and the 


“ 


of genius.” 
heavens are to be placed botanic gardens, as well as 
ing history, and the muses and biography.” The number of acres 
devoted to either the muses or history is not fixed, but must be pre- 
sumed to be large, so as to suit the utmost development of genius and 
legs. No cabs or omnibuses are allowed to ply for hire within any 
of the cireles, though the outer one is to be no less than three miles 


ee 
groves embody- 


in circumference. “It may be presumed,” the author modestly 
adds, “ that this design for a town or city is the most perfect that has 
ever been planned.” 

Mr. Pemberton’s method for traimug the young mind is laid down 
with great lucidity in a supplementary work, entitled, “* The Tnfant 
Drama.” To earry out the system in perfection, three things are re- 
quired, namely a sponge bath, a good edition of Homer or any other 
first-rate poet, and a barrel-organ, The education begins as soon as 
the child is born. Baby is put into a bath, is well rubbed to the 
music of the barrel-organ, and then gets an hour with Homer, Dante, 
or Tupper. The infant is then rubbed again, soas to settle the matter, 
is treated to the tune of “Garry Owen, the national Irish air”—the 
particular efficacy of which in education is not explained—and after- 
wards gets a second reading from the pocts and a lesson from the 
graninar, The 
the precious time of infant life may be continually occupied.” This 
is the new “euphonie system” of instruction, which, the inventor is 
confident, will revolutionize the world, teach every man seven lan- 
gusges, bring about the reign of universal genius, and create perfect, 
“ For this purpose the nur- 


latter is to be always in the nurse’s hands, “ that 


unchanging, and everlasting happiness. 
sery chromatic barrel-organ was expressly invented by the author, in 
order that music may form and grow upon the mind.”  Lutending 
purchasers are earnestly requested to guard against spurious imita- 
tions. 

The wisdom of the foreign commissioners in refusing to throw 
their own educational novelties together with the British, becomes 
visible after bidding farewell to the ark under the roof of the Exhi- 
bition, and setting out in search of new ideas in the nave below. A 
short examination of the various foreign collections will suffice to 
show that there is nothing among them to rival our own educa- 
tional gathering, either in quantity or quality—in quantity as far 
gigantic toy trophies are concerned, in quality as set beside 
such weighty schemes as those of the “ School of Genius.” There 
is only one stall in the whole Exhibition the contents of which 
can compare with the latter, and this novelty is in the Austrian 
department. Few visitors, on their way to the great iron taber- 
nacle, the machine annexe, can have failed to observe a couple 
of gigantic books, hide-bound and hobnailed, lying on a stout table 
against the wall, close to where the Bohemian chandeliers are 
glittering. The two bulky volumes are some distance apart from 


as our 


and ail, to be an exposition of the “law of growth” (“das Gesetz 
des Wachsthums”), by Dr. F. P. Liharzik, physician at Vienna, and 
member of numberless learned societies. The “law of growth” is 
brought forward as basis of a new and complete system of educa- 


Conspicuous in | tion, or, in the words of Dr. Liharzik, as “key to the whole of 


The new-born baby, according to the 
author, must be accurately and scientifically measured from head to 
foot as soon as he sees the light of the world, must be carefully weighed 
at stated periods afterwards, and the figures so obtained being com- 
pared with the doctor’s tables, the whole course of life of the future 
man may be as easily directed as the growth of a water-melon on 
a bed of manure. The wisdom of all things lies in numbers, accord- 
jing to Dr. Liharzik; and “the fundamental truths (die Gruadwahr- 
| heiten) of physiology and psychology are written in arithmetical 
| figures, under Nature’s own dictates.” ‘The doctor has made nume- 
| Fous trials of his system, “ more than 12,000 measurements,” of 
| peaches, apricots, calves, apples, pigs, goats, and babies, and found 
the law true to the fraction of 1,000,000. It is with some pride, he 
| remarks, “ this truly universal law obtains an incalculable importance 





by the fact that in it lies the first source (der Urquel/) of all human 
| perception, and of our whole kuowledge.” Dr. Liharzik’s tables 
| were known, it is stated, more than three thousand years ago, to the 
{ ancient Hindoos, and have, therefore, uot been invented now, but only 
rediscovered at Vienna. The basis of the whole system is the number 
| six, on which our present computation of time, received from the 
orient, is said to be based. It is but a result of the knowledge of 
‘the tables that the day has been divided into 24 hours, 12 for the 
| light and 12 for the night; that the hour is broken into 60 minutes, 
the year into 12 months, the week into six working days, and the 
zodiac into twelve signs. So, too, the human body is divided into six 
parts, and the whole growth of our mind and body comprises six 
epochs, cach made up of six subdivisions. These facts once under- 
stood, it will be comprehended why the baby must be measured as 
| soon as born, and examined mathematically again and again at stated 
periods. Dr. Liharzik’s system of education is evidently simpler than 
that of Mr, Pemberton, there being no necessity for sponge baths and 
Greek poets, and even barrel-organs becoming useless. Lt seems the 
highest pitch yet arrived at in the education of the future, and alto- 
gether the latest food for babes. 





| AN INDIAN AGAPEMONE. 
gore any a low quality, yet one which always excites the ima- 
gination, is as much the specialty of Ladia as of the United 
States. The provinces of the empire are mighty kingdoms, its tribes 
comprise eutire races, a “ great estate” would cover a European de- 
partment, a “ petty tributary” governs regions broader than Prussia. 
If Government projects railways, each line must be as long as one 
from Calais to Warsaw, with little branches surpassing the Great 
Western, or if it talks of irrigation, it means canals like the central 
canal of China; a tea speculation does not pay till it has covered half 
a province, an “ iron graut,” lately offered for sale, means a monopoly 
of the ore over counties as large as Wales, a “local rising” 
implies the revolt of twenty millious of men, and forests have been 
put up to auction which Scotland could not coutain, The same 
attribute extends to tue moral world. Crime grows among those 
rotten masses like the banyan in a spongy soil. Murder develops into 
| Thuggee, marauding into a Marhatta empire with eight federal 
| kingdoms, the practice of infanticide checks the growth of a popula- 
tion of sixty millions, and the class of fast men found a phallic re- 
ligion with fifteen millions of worshippers. There are no new crimes 
in India any more than anywhere else, but in that cesspool of nations, 
as De Quinecy called it, crimes attain to a magnitude which ranks 
them among systems rather than aberrations. We have an Agape- 
mone in England, but in India Brother Princes are counted in dozens, 
and actually do among thousands of disciples the acts popular rumour 

only ascribes to the English avatar. 

Early in the sixteenth century there appeared in India, just as the 
ascetic philosophy seemed to be dying out, a teacher who, for the 
‘twentieth time, taught the doctrine mythologists have called 
naturalism. Man was to develop his nature, not to restrain it. 
Asceticism was offensive to God, who would that His servants 
should use to the utmost the powers which He had bestowed. He 
| ad made all things, aud who was to say that this power should be 
| restrained, and that function developed, that thrift was inuocent and 
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avarice blameable, hunger a motive power, and lust an evil tempta- 
tion? Krishna, the Hindoo Hercules, the incarnation of joy, frolic, 
and impurity—Apollo and Pan combined—was to be the avatar 
specially worshipped, and the filthy book which records his adven- 
tures—the commentary on the Bhagvat Geeta—the religious manual 
of the creed. Being an Asiatic as well as a philosopher, Vallabha 
Acharjya of course claimed divine authority, hiuted that he himself 
was an incarnation of Krishna, and affirmed that all teachers who 
might succeed him would be divine, not only in their inspiration, but 
in their essential nature. Man likes pleasure and loves pros- 
tration; the Hindoo, left to himself, has a melancholy nature, 
which seems to require bursts of mad joviality as a corrective, aud 
hundreds of thousands accepted a worship which at ouce removed all 
restraints and gave them a visible and absolute lord. Priests always 
mount when the people kneel, and the teachers soon felt the full 
advantage of their founder’s pretension. They claimed an authority 
higher than that of sovereigns, power both to bind and to loose, to do 
every act without sin, and to avoid every duty without responsibility. 
What could be sin to a deity? They called themselves Maharajahs 
(Kings), exacted personal adoration from their followers, claimed 
their whole wealth as their due—though they did not venture to take 
it—and suspended in their own favour the laws of the family on 
which all other developments of Hindooism have been based. That 
all women should be at their disposal followed naturally from their 
doctrine, and as usual in the East the sexual element soon became 
the prominent feature of the creed. The right to all wealth reduced 
itself into a burdensome but supportable system of tithe, but the 
right to all women was maintained in constant and active exercise, 
and carried in practice to an extent which in Europe men 
would conceive fatal to organized society. Only men who have 
realized what the physico-Gnostic philosophy meant, and what 
the Manicheans did, can thoroughly understand the develop- 
ment a creed so detestable would in the end obtain. Hindoo 
wives are too often neglected, Hindoo widows are doomed to 
celibacy, Hindoo society is the most gross of all societies, and the 
claim of the Maharajals seemed to their disciples to remedy the 
worst evils inflicted on them by their ascetic ancestors. The women 
worshipped the Maharajahs, and as male devotion grew lax, and the 
demand for the tithe seemed more and more oppressive, a system 
grew up which we scareely know how to describe in language fit for 
English ears. The woman’s worthiness was reckoned by her movable 
wealth and liberality, and the visits of the Maharajah, visits at 
once of a lover and a deity, were regulated by the gifts laid on his 
shrine. Fortunately, the unwritten revelation, the moral nature im- 
planted in every man, can never be quite killed by his creed, jealousy 
is stronger than faith, and the parental instinct than texts, and the 
Bhattias began to revolt at incessant breaches of the family bond. The 
Maharajahs found it necessary to deny that they exercised the privileges 
of their theological rank, and the better to avoid irritation, shrouded 
themselves in temples where their devotees could visit them undis- 
turbed. There everything was prepared for their ceremonies, and 
since Antioch forgot the worship of Isis, there have been on earth 
no such scenes as were daily enacted within those temples. They 
disgusted even the devotees, and in 1855 the younger members of 
the sect forbade their wives even to visit the holy places, leaving them, 
however, still free to the widows, the girls, and the more orthodox 
women. Symptoms of strong irritation every now and then frightened 
the Maharajahs, compelling them in self-defence to exaggerate theirown 
religious status, until at last a reformer arose. A native editor, Kar- 
sandass Mooljee, himself belonging to the sect, weary of profligacy 
disguised as religion, and actuated by that strong desire for a purer 
and nobler social arrangement which is conspicuous among the new 
generation of Ilindoos, and which may one day impel them ea masse 
into some new faith, exposed in a series of frank and eaustie articles 
the iniquitous organization. The Bhattias were wild with annoyance 
and shame. Hindoo opinion, though lax beyond anything Europeans 
can conceive, does not tolerate some forms of vice, and the faintest 
suspicion, the merest whisper that a caste could consent to its own dis- 
honour, would suflice to make it the object of loathing abhorrence ina 
society to which the Haymarket is pure. Many such castes exist, but 
the Hindoo whom Europe would rightly pronounce depraved, still spits 
when he has to mention them. Some of the meu seem to have been to 
the last rather dupes than guilty, the remainder were irritated beyond 
all prudence, and together they compelled the reluctant high priest 
to prosecute his censor for libel in the Supreme Court of Bombay. 
Karsandass Mooljce quietly justitied, and though the leading Bhattias 
conspired to suppress evidence, and were punished for the conspiracy, 
he brought up some sixty eye-witnesses of the scenes occurring in 
the temple. Their evidence, a hundred pages of filth, such as it does 





acquitted with a few eloquent words of encomium from Sir Matthey 
Sausse, which will for life secure him the respect of all but the most 
bigoted among his community. The system has in Bombay receiyeg 
a fatal blow. The Court during the trial was thronged by thoy. 
sands of natives, the evidence was the one topic of discussion, 
every evening great meetings condemned or absolved the Maharajah 
and wherever the evidence reached, his influence is at end. The 
Bhattias, who, so long as the temple was secret, could affect disbelief 
in all charges, dare not suffer their families to attend now its 
mysteries have been revealed, and the source of this Maharajah’s 
revenue is dried up for ever. 

The trial has done more to stir Hindoo society than anything which 
has occurred since Plassey, and has given to the press of Bombay 
conducted almost exclusively by young men bent on improving the 
social condition of their countrymen, a higher courage and more 
extended influence. It is the most efficient weapon of the re. 
formers,—Hindoos resembling Frenchmen both in the importanee 
they attach to incisive epigrammatic writing, and in their childish 
dread of ridicule and contempt. It is with the greatest regret that 
we hear that the Central Government has been induced by the old 
civilians to select this moment to abolish the freedom of the native 
press, and establish a rigorous censorship. No book, pamphlet, or 
paper is, in future, to be issued in the North-West without the pe. 
rusal and sanction of Mr. Cairns, and free discussion is at an end, 
or must take refuge in secret and illegal, and therefore bit. 
terly hostile, publications. The object is to check the diffusion of 
treasonable matter, but the effect will be to drive independent men, 
like Karsandass Mooljee, entirely from the profession. No censor. 
ship, while the post is free, ean stop the little lithographed seraps in 
which the great Moulavies circulate treason; and if it could, we have 
yet to learn that the British Government intend to govern India on 
Austrian principles. The old policy of Lord W. Bentinck, to meet 
active rebellion by the sword, but for all else to maintain intact social 
freedom, was, if a more dangerous, at least a nobler one. We have 
long since closed all careers to the people of India, we leave to the 
man who raises a regiment only a sergeant’s stripes, to the noble who 
owns a county only an unpaid magistracy; and now we have at a 
stroke abolished social freedom, closed the one channel through which 
the truc thoughts of two hundred millions of men could find inde- 
pendent expression. The recoil is always proportioned to the severity 
of the repression, and the next explosion in India, we may rely onit, 
will find in men whose energy might have beea profitably used in the 
press, most popular and most dangerous leaders. The Government 
has resolved to aceclerate the pace of improvement by sitting on the 
safety-valve. 





AERONAUTIC VOYAGES AND THEIR LIMITS. 

HERE are few things more curious to think of, than the oddity 

of our human position at the bottom of an atmospheric sea 
where we crawl about like so many crabs, quite incompetent for any 
voyage to the surface, or even very far towards it. And it is still 
more curious that, being ourselves thus limited to the floor of a great 
aérial ocean, the inspiration of which is essential to our life, we 
have always insisted, in our fables concerning mermen and such 
mythical semi-human inhabitants of the watery ocean, on refusing to 
faney that the water could have the same relation to their imaginary 
organization which the air has to ours, and accordingly kindly pro- 
vided them with a submarine stratum of our own atmosphere, in 
which to build their erystal palaces and breathe at leisure, when they 
chose to be really comfortable and at home. Nothing can illustrate 
better than this the colouring effect of long experience on the forms of 
the imagination, since, to be intellectually consistent, we ought certainly 
to suppose it as uncomfortable to the mermen to get iuto the rarer fluid 
of our atmosphere, as it certainly is for us to exchange our own breath 
either for the liquid of the aqueous or the exceedingly rarefied air of 
the higher atmospheric regions. We are clearly adapted ouly to crawl 
about on the floor of our own aérial ocean, for our lungs can neither 
dispense with the fluid weight of the air above us, nor tolerate any- 
thing like the denser fluids of the waters beneath us. Yet it is cer- 
tain that we are wore likely personally to explore the depths even of 
the deepest sea-levels, however little likely, considering the enor- 
mous pressure, that may seem, than personally to explore the heights 
of our own aérial ocean, or even once pop up one human head above 
the surface of those atmospheric waves in which we live and move. It 
was a queer conception of the old poets to give Neptune any power 
to rebuke Boreas and Eurus and Notus and the rest; for the real 
supremacy seems quite in the other direction. The atmospheric 
storms govern the marine, not the marine the atmospheric. And 


not fall to the lot even of Sir Cresswell Cresswell to hear, proved it would be plain-sailing on the ocean beneath us, if we had buta 
even in native cyes—and native eyes, it must be remembered, do not | little more knowledge of the extent and origin of the disturbances 


confound delicacy with morals—utterly damuatory. The Maharajah, | in the ocean above us. 
it was proved, had admitted his guilt and had offered to the reformers | cover these let the recent and most successful prove. 


What futile efforts we have made to dis- 
Here are Mr. 


in so many words to spare their women if they would make up the | Glaisher and Mr, Coxwell, who have succeeded in rising, at con- 
revenue which he should thereby lose, and the native editor was | siderable discomfort to themselves, about five miles above the 
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bottom, or about as high as they might have crawled if they had 
ascended the highest of the Himmalayas, and no more ; though Mr. 
Coxwell is said to be sanguine of getting as high as six miles on 
his next attempt. Even now he has outdone M. Gay Lessac 
and most of his aéronautic predecessors, since he reduced the 
barometric column nearly to eleven inches, while twelve is about the 
minimum before ; and yet he had not risen through more than one- 
sixteenth part of the computed depth of the whole atmospheric 
sea, though the weight of the zone of air below him was certainly 
much greater than the whole weight of the far more enormous volume 
of lighter air above him. Moreover, though he had got through, per- 
haps, one-sixteenth of the journey to the top of our atmosphere, and 
certainly more than three-fifths of its whole mass lay beneath his feet, 
he had as certainly not surpassed one-sixteenth, nor yet one-millionth, 

of the difficulties which impede our ascent to the actual surface 
of the aérial sea. 

One of the oddest things, perhaps, about the aérial sea, at the 
bottom of which we live, is the difficulty in realizing its substantial 
existence at all, though we feel it at every moment of our lives, and 
see the greatness of its effects. One of the first and most natural 
objections which a boy makes to the theory that the earth spins, 
and not the sun, is, that if it were so, by going up in a balloon and 
waiting a bit till the earth had turned half round, we might descend 
upon the antipodes in the course of twelve hours, and so make the 
earth turn round to us instead of creeping slowly round the world. 
This view is so plausible, indeed, that Edgar Poe, in his wonderfully 
amusing story of Hans Pfaal’s voyage in a balloon to the moon, 
has adopted it, though only in a disguised and negative form. He 
has extended the same continuous atmosphere, though in a vary- 
ing degree of density, throughout the whole space between the 
earth and moon, either forgetting or wishing his readers to forget, 
amidst much display of scientific knowledge, that even on his own 
impossible physical hypothesis, whenever and wherever his balloon 
reached the limit of the atmosphere which belongs to the earth 
and entered upon that which obeys the attraction of the moon, 
there would be such a clashing of the waves of the two atmo- 
spheres, such a shock in dropping from the one which revolves 
in twenty-four hours into that which revolves in twenty-eight days, 
such a whirlpool of raging horrors, as he himself had searcely 
conceived in his equally amusing account of the descent into the 
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note-book sound like the rushing of a high wind. ‘The effect of a 
diminished atmospheric pressure would be rather to diminish the 
volume of sound, and this phenomenon was probably due to the 
nervous excitation caused by the more rapid circulation of the blood 
under the lessened atmospheric pressure. But at the rapid rate at 
which this pressure was diminishing, it is searecly possible that pro- 
fuse bleeding would have been long delayed; and, in short, the 
travellers must soon have swelled out like withered apples or 
crumpled-up bladders, under the receiver of an air-pump. Then, again, 
if all these difficulties could ever be surmounted, there is the final one 
of cold. It seems certain that the atmosphere is as it were the 
blanket in which the earth is wrapped,—which keeps in nine-tenths 
of the heat radiated from the earth, and at least four-tenths of that 
emitted from the sun and other stellar worlds,—so that with- 
out it we should be as cold as the moon itself, or worse. Thus at the 
surface of the atmosphere we should be robbed of all this, and exist— 
if we could exist at all—at the agreeable temperature of the inter-stellar 
spaces, namely, 256 degrees below the freezing point. It is true 
that Mr. Glaisher had perecived very little of this inconvenience 
even at his greatest height, having attained only the temperature of 16 
degrees below the freezing point, while the greater part of the journey 
was comparatively warm,—but then he had lost a very small part of the 
benefit of the atmospheric blanket, which, like fleecy hosiery and other 
loose wrappers, is not most effective in its densest parts, but is the 
warmer for being loose. It seems certain, then, that neither the 
laws of specilie gravity, nor those of physiology, nor those of animal 
heat, would permit human explorers to come anywhere near the 
margin of our aérial ocean, which must be not only a dreadful place in 
a pulmonary point of view, but so cold that it is almost a wonder 
it does not freeze the air itself, as it certainly would carbonic acid gas, 
and so interpose a solid membrane between us and the stars, 

ludeed, from this point of view, we think we have very great reason 
to congratulate ourselves on our atmosphere, though we cannot swim 
to the top to ascertain why it does not freeze,—perhaps it does, but 
is perfectly transparent ,— since all human history would be different 
if the vision of the firmament were shut out, Mr. Lassell tells us, 
from Malta, that he can see the moon so clearly with his big tele- 
scope, that he believes if a new building of the size of a turkey 
carpet were erected on that barren surface, he should detect its 
shadow. If so, aud the moon really have inhabitants, in spite of all 
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Maélstrom. The truth probably is, that Edgar Poe did not so much | 
avail himself of our childish inadequacy to realize that the atmo- 
sphere is essentially a planetary sea, is as much a constituent part of 
our earth as the Atlantic or Pacifie oceans—the likeness extending, as 
our present aéronauts tell us, even to the horrible sea-sickness to 
which they are liable—as forgot it himself; for had he remembered 
it, nothing would have pleased him better than to weave in this 
terrible complication of the clashing atmospheres into the miseries of 
his hero’s situation. 

Even in the way of a more modest attempt than that of Edgar 
Poe’s imaginary hero,—the attempt not to gut our world but to reach 
its limits,—it is curious to think how insurmountable are the difli- 
culties. It seems—though Mr, Mansel would probably be indignant | 
at the suggestion—a very modest aspiration just to get to the maryia | 
of the material world we occupy, and definitely to thrust out oul 
heads, like Neptune in Virgil’s picture of the storm, into the spaces | 


above our own kingdom—to reach though we could not pass | 
the limits of our habitation. The achievement is conceivable, 

which Edgar Poe’s is not; or rather there is not the same absolute 

contradiction of mechanical laws in conceiving it as in Hans 

Pfaal’s adventure. But for all practical purposes it is at least 

as impossible, and would violate,—if not certainly in the same 

degree mechanical laws,—at least many absolute conditions of 
human life. In the first place there would be no means of getting 
any gas to inflate the balloon, a thousandth part so light as the air near 
the surface of the atmosphere where its elasticity is limited by no 
superincumbent weight, by nothing but the intrinsic weight of its own 
particles ; consequently the ouly upward pressure we could command 
—the excess of the weight of an equal volume of atmosphere over 
the weight of the balloon—would fail us probably long before we had 
ascended through twenty of the eighty miles to which this sea ex- 
tends. At present it is a great achievement to get through the six 
easiest miles. In the next place it is very likely that at a height of 
about eight or ten miles, the aéronaut would be literally evpped all 
over, bleeding at every pore owing to the distension of the blood aud 
internal fluids when so much of the exterial pressure had been re- 
moved, At the height of five miles, attained on ‘Thursday week, this 
does not appear to have been the case, though the pulse of the 
aéronauts was so much raised that in one of them it had risen from 
seventy-six to one hundred, and palpitation of the heart was 
very painful. Perhaps, however, the bleeding might have re- 
lieved some of the nervous symptoms which manifested them- 
selves, such as the excessive acuteness of hearing which enabled 
each of the aéronauts to Acar the beating of the other’s heart in his 
breast, and which made the rustling of the leaves of Mr. Glaisher’s 


lacrial surface. 


appearances, and telescopes as well as inhabitants, they might have 
discerned, on ‘Thursday week, the balloon’s mighty shadow as it fell 
aeross the bands of terrestrial clouds which enveloped our latitude, 
and might have wondered at the new flying satellite, if they did 
not conjecture its cause. But much as we may yet discover of 
distant worlds by the organ of sight,—not absolutely impossible 
as it is that our posterity might yet, some centuries hence, 
learn a good deal of the external characteristies of Martial or even 
Jovian races,—while human nature and terrestrial laws remain 
what they are we must be content to creep about at best very wear 
to the bottom of our aérial ocean, and waive all notion of reaching 
the surface, or getting a good look-out into the infinitudes of inter- 
stellar space. Acrouauts may one day do much for earthly tra- 
velling, but we fear there is no hope of ever really coming to the 
lt would be stilling work, no doubt, even if we 


could do it,—peering out into the cold inter-stellar vacuum, and 


lwe should be thankful enough to draw our head back again for 


‘a good breathe. Moreover, as the sea above us is transparent we 
have no right to grumble. Still, every new aéronautie voyage does 
excite anew the wish to spring to the very top, and see with our own 
eyes whether all these inferential laws of atmospheric refraction, and 
so on, are true, aud how the stars really look without this inter- 
vening crystal ocean between them and our human eyes. 


THE WORKMEN OF PARIS. 
From our Sreciat Corresronvent. | 
Loudon, July 22, 1862. 

ue wages of the printers in Paris have just been raised—a circum- 
stance not unlikely to pave the way for a rise of wages in many other 
trades. Strangely enough, the first to oppose the measure was M. 
Guéroult, the editor of the amphibious paper 1’ Opinione Nationale, 
aud the first to adopt it was the manager of the house of Dubuisson, 
to which the printing of that same journal is entrusted, The fact ts 
not one that could be much talked of, still less commented upon in 
the French newspapers ; but the unusual readiness with which the 
demand was granted is more characteristic than superticial observers 
are apt to imagine ; and the various circumstances connected with 
the fact itself are siguilicaut cnough to arrest attention, 

The printers contended that, in consequence of the great changes 
which had taken place since the establishment of the Empire, their 
wages did no longer enable them to maintain their families. Strikes 
are forbidden by Jaw. For a very long time, whilst combinations 
of workmen for raising wages were probibited, combinations of 
masters for lowering wages were suffered to come into play, It 
is no longer so ina legal point of view. On the 27th of November, 
1S49, a law was passed, making it unlawful for the employers, as 
well as for the workmen, to form any combination with a view to 
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affect the rate of wages. According to this law, the promoters of 
any such agitation are liable to imprisonment for a space of time which 
must neither be less than two years nor exceed five. Theoretically, 
this law rests on the principle of distributive justice. Practically, 
it may be defined as most laws have been—a cobweb which stops 
only flics, but is broken through by wasps; for it is worth while 
remarking that, while the masters have been allowed to discuss their 
interests in committees called “chambres d’entrepreneurs,” no such 
privilege was ever conferred upon the men. The consequence is, 
that a combination of masters can with impunity be formed, should 
adequate precautions be taken to sereen the promoters, whereas the 
originators of a similar movement in behalf of the operatives have 
no regular means of secretly concerting measures, and therefore little 
chance of escaping the penalty. 

However, the question for the printers, on the present occasion, 
was not to escape the penalty. So determined were they to carry 
their point, that they had made up their mind to repair in a body, if 
needed, to the Hotel de Ville, and to say to the prefect of police: 
“Here we are. We will strike, come what may. Ours is a just 
request : it must be complied with, or every one of us committed to 

rison.” But the threat had not to be carried out, and the reason 
1s, that the employers know very well that, in any dispute between 
them and their men, it is not the policy of the Emperor to turn the 
scale in their favour, The object mn nature of that policy are 
brought out into strong relief by the way in which the institution of 
“ Prud’hommes” is made use of. ‘The ‘Conseil des Prud’hommes” 
is a sort of tribunal established by law for settling, by means of con- 
ciliation, any dispute that may arise between the employers and their 
hands; the judgment being final whenever it refers to a sum of money 
not exceeding 4/., but being, above that sum, susceptible of revision 
by the Tribunal of Commerce. In the “Conseil des Prud’hommes” 
the two conflicting interests are represented by an equal number of 
employers and men. This number, which cannot be either below 
six or above twenty-six, must always be an even number. The 
“ Prud’hommes” belonging to the class of employers are elected by the 
workmen from a list of candidates presented by the former. Likewise 
the “ Prud’hommes” belonging to the class of workmen are elected 
by the employers from a list of candidates presented by the work- 
men. Should the votes in the council be equally divided, the presi- 
dent: has a casting vote. According to the provisions of the law 
enacted in June, 1848, with a view to reorganize and improve the 
institution of “ Prud’hommes,” the council was to be alternately pre- 
sided over by an employer elected by the workmen, and a workman 
elected by the employers; but this provision was altered after the 
2nd of December, and, as matters now stand, the president is ap- 
pointed by Government, and thus have the relations between work- 
men and employers been made subservient to political purposes. 

Have the working men had reason to complain of the change? 
Just the reverse. Wherever there is a ‘Conseil de Prud’hommes” 
—for this institution has not yet been extended to every department 
in France—the president is directed to lean, as much as possible, on 
the workmen’s side, so as to impress the people with the idea that 
the Emperor is the supreme protector of the laborious classes, and 
that it is to ¢hem he looks for sympathy and support. 

The motives of Napoleon ILI. for taking this course are obvious 
enough, yet they require, to be rightly appreciated, more than an 
ordinary insight into the various elements of French socicty. 

First, it must be borne in mind that the present Emperor has 
nothing to expect and little to fear from that fraction of the middle 
classes which consists of merchants, money-lenders, traders, shop- 


keepers, and so forth. These are for the most part, so far as France | 


is concerned, self-seeking and narrow-minded men. Dead to any- 
thing like a magnanimous impulse, and wedded to no higher ambi- 
tion than that of filling their pockets some way or other, their be-all 
and end-all is Order, by which word they mean absence of stirring 
topics, silence in the street, and slumbering routine. Any Govern- 
ment they think capable of supplying this most keenly-felt desidera- 
tum is sure beforehand to secure their support, even though they 
may, in other respects, hold it in abhorrence. Let them be put in an 
iron cage, it will never cross their brains to try to break the bars, if 
the bars be avowedly intended to stave off the danger of their losing 
one customer. But these very men are, nevertheless, of a grumbling 


nature. Not to be allowed to grumble freely about something now | 


and then is to them, after all, a heart-burning. Much as they are 
averse to any attempt to overthrow the existing Government, what- 


ever it may be, they would fecl delighted to be at full liberty to tease | 


it, to prick it, and, by doing so, to assert their own political import- 
ance. An unlimited dictatorship is consequently, of all systems, the 
one which they are least apt to relish, more especially when it is 
coupled with a policy of military encroachment and startling adven- 


tures. It can hardly suit their purposes that they should be shut | 


out from knowing what use their ruler makes of their money, and 
that a war which will deeply affect their commercial interests may be 
declared all of a sudden, without their having voice in the matter ; 
and that, after being softly lulled asleep on the lap of Protectionism, 
they may be started from their comfortable x te ty and summoned 
to get up in order to play the hardy game of Free-trade. The Em- 
pire, therefore, is of necessity distasteful to them. But Napoleon 
necd not trouble himself about it, being well aware that they will 
never so much as dream of hurling him down, for fear of the conse- 
quences. 

As to that fraction of the French Jowrgeoisie which is composed of 
all such as are engaged in intellectual pursuits— barristers, physicians, 
men of science, and men of Settee — tow could the Emperor enter- 
tain any hope of bringing it over? It is in the very nature of things 
that intelligence and Drute force should stand face’ to face, irrecon- 


cilable foes. Napoleon knows it well; he knows that any effort of 
his to keep fair with men of intellect would be perfectly useless. 
and he knows, too, that these are his most dangerous, as well as most 
implacable enemies. , 

Yo wonder. ‘The longings, the habits, the turn of mind, the 
interests, the ideas of the intellectual fraction of the French Joyp. 
geoisie, ave as different as possible from those of the trading frag. 
tion. The latter cling desperately to the present, under any cireum. 
stances ; the former, on the contrary, have a tendency always to diye 
into the future. The dread of revolutions is the constantly-recurrine 
nightmare of the latter; the former, on the contrary, are continually 
spurred on by the love of progress. The latter will shake with fear 
at the mere idea of a omel conquest, to be achieved at the cost of 
internal commotions ; the former will shrink from no sacrifice, jf 
there be any reasonable prospect of successfully vindicating human 
dignity and recovering freedom. In fact, it is always from the body 
of the former, most of whom are republican, that the working classes 
have been supplied with leaders. 

Such being the case, it must naturally have been the gist of the 
Imperial policy to separate army from chiefs, and this Napoleon 
has attempted to effect in two ways—first, by gagging the press, 
by suppressing the liberty of meeting, by making it impossible 
for the most intelligent and devoted members of the bourgeoisie to 
come in contact with the bulk of the people ; and then, by pandering 
to class jealousy and class aversion among the lower orders, whilst 
working them into a belief that their best friend and chief was the 
Emperor himself. 

Hence the two hinges on which the Imperial policy invariably 
moves—employment supplied to the working classes at any price, 
‘and ceaseless spreading of darkness. 
| The following is a fact illustrative of this policy in reference to 
men of letters : 
| About two years ago some of them, in order to come intellectually 
‘in contact with the mass of the people, thought of importing into 
| Paris the practice of “lecturing,” in imitation of what is done in 
England. Accordingly a hall was rented in the Rue de la Paix, and 
there, from that moment, lectures have, at fixed periods, been deli- 
ivered. I need not say that the lecturers have always been careful 
what they suffered to fall from their lips. In no political railing have 
| they ever indulged themselves. No political topic have they ever 
| touched upon in a way at which the Government might take offence, 
| But most of them belonged to the Liberal party, and, moreover, 
| despotism and enlightenment cannot possibly go hand in hand. The 
| whole thing has accordingly been deemed to be dangerous at the 
Tuileries. Three lecturers had been engaged for the next season— 
MM. Elias Regnault, Pelletan, and Felix Mornand—all of them men of 
note, who stand very high in public estimation. Well, they have just 
, been compelled by the Minister of Public Instruction to give before- 
| hand a minute account of what they intended to say. Nor was this 
|thought sufficient. Police reports referring to their goings and 
comings have been ransacked, and the Government is said to have 
come to the conclusion not only that the above-mentioned lecturers 
must be forbidden to speak in public, on account of their weutlered 
Republican opinions, but that “lecturing” must be suppressed 
altogether ! 

Nothing is better calculated to give a clue to the imperial policy 
than measures of this kind, if contrasted with its tendencies as 
regards the working classes. That there should be no lack of em- 
eae for them was the engrossing preoccupation of Napoleon 
rom the very first hour of his accession to the crown ; and for this 
he would certainly deserve to be praised, had not his object been the 
same the Roman Emperors aimed at in bestowing on multitudes 
| Panem et circenses. 
| But, thank God, the people of Paris are not exactly what the 
Roman mob is described to have been. They are too clear-sighted 
to be thus deceived, and the most influential among them are too 
high-minded to be coaxed into degrading submission. Besides, 
| their condition is, after all, worse than it was some ten years ago. 
It is true that nearly one half of Paris having been pulled down 
land rebuilt, employment was, for a time, supplied to them abun- 
dantly. But what were the results? The demolitions being too 
extensive and too rapidly carried on for the constructions to keep 
pace with them, the landlords made haste to impose an exorbitant 
| augmentation of rent upon their tenants; poor people were actually 
turned out of Paris, working men had to settle, as well as they 
could, on the outskirts of the town, far from their work, and the rise 
in rents was followed by an almost incredible rise in the cost of 
living. Now-a-days, lodgings in Paris are very dear, food is very 
dear, everything is very dear. 

















Such is the price at which not only 
| the luxuries but the necessaries of life are obtainable, that the poorer 
classes, even with increased wages, have much ado to keep body and 
| soul together, and begin to think of the moment when hunger will 
stare them grimly in the face. 

On the other hand, it so happens that, within the last ten years, a 
considerable number of ate. »s having been transported, extra 
muros, like the printing-office of M. Dupont, which is now established 
at Asnitres, a great many workmen have found themselves compelled 
| to take up their residence out of Paris—some of them at a great 
distance from Paris, their wives and children remaining in town, 
because it would not do for a whole family to move about on the 
shifting scene of labour when that scene gets so much enlarged, The 
consequence is that a great many workmen cannot see more than 
once a week their wives and their children, and are denied—not to 
speak of the loss of time and loss of money—the daily enjoyment of 
domestic affections. 

These are serious grounds of popular discontent. The working 
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Jasses remember, no doubt, that Napoleon, before he became Em- 

- ror, showed himself very anxious to be looked upon as a Socialist, 

nd wrote certain books accordingly ; but if, on that score, they ever | 
fancied that his reign would be a millennium, they must, by this | 
time, be as bitterly isappointed as the rustic electors, who imagined 
that the nephew of Napoleon would, when in power, relieve them | 
from the burden of nat ional taxation out of his private purse! How- 

ever it may be, Napoleon ILL. has yet, perhaps, something to dare 
something to add to the long chapter of his high-wrought adventures. 
It remains to be seen whether, as a last effort at tempting destiny and 
startling the world, he will go the lengths of playing the yet un- 
attempted part of a Socialist on the throne. A Freeman. 











THE GLOOMY FOURTH. 
[From our SrectaL CoRREsronDeENT. | 
New York, July 7. 

« You should go to New York for the 4th. By then we must have 
great news from Richmond, and you will see what you ought to see 
for once, a regular noisy rowdy ‘Glorious Fourth of July.’” So a! 
Boston friend said to me, a few days ago, and I followed his advice. | 
But “Phomme epee, Dieu dispose,” and, though I have seen the | 
Fourth, instead of being glorious, it has been the gloomiest Fourth 
New York has known during the present century. But before L | 
speak of the Fourth itself 1 must say something of the days that | 

before it. During the last three weeks there has been, un- | 
doubtedly, amongst thinking men, a growing feeling of ferme: Heel 
about the war. I heard no distinct apprehension expressed, but, 
somehow or other, there prevailed an impression that things were | 
not going on well. The reports allowed to proceed from the army 
were so unaccountably meagre, so barren of anything, except state- 
ments that the fall of Richmond was close at. hand, and reiterations 
of the confidence reposed by everybody in McClellan’s strategy. | 





that it checked the discharge of fireworks. It was bad enough as it 
was, but if Richmond had been taken half the city would have been 
maimed and deafened. Some thirty people were taken to the hospitals 
during the day from injuries received from fireworks. Like oyster- 
day, too, in London, though it only comes once a year, the annual 
Saturnalia of boys and crackers lingers on unpleasantly for days after- 
wards, 

This discharge of fireworks was the one exhibition of popular re- 
joicing throughout the day. Things must be very bad indeed before 
boys leave off throwing crackers in consequence of a national ca- 
lamity ; but with the grown-up population it was little of a holiday 
time. In the cool of the morning what few troops there are left in 
the city marched down Broadway, but most of them were boys or 
old men, or raw recruits, and the show in a military sense was a very 
poor one, and excited little interest. At ten o’clock, there was a 
mecting in celebration of the day, held by the common council in 
the Cooper Institute. The meeting was announced for ten but 
nothing took place till near eleven. The vast hall, which could hold, 
I should say, two thousand people and upwards, was never a quarter 
full, and a third of what crowd there was stood on the performers’ 
platform. The mayor, Mr. Opdyke, was in the chair, and delivered 
a short address, in which he stated amongst other things that “ our 
loyal people of America have resolved that come what may—‘ the 
nations banded in arms against us it may be’—shall not be success- 
ful in overthrowing our cherished institutions.” A long prayer was 
delivered, containing the statement, novel to a New York audience 
as delivered officially by the select: preacher of the corporation, “ that 
this rebellion had been inflicted by Heaven on the people of Ame- 
rica on account of their sins, because they had fallen away from the 
faith of their fathers, and had extended, protected, and perpetuated 
by their legislation the abominable sin of slavery.” An oration was 
spoken by a Mr. Hiram Walbridge, and was more calm and dignified 
in its language than American declamations are wont to be. After 


There were unpleasant reports, though nothing more than reports, of | dwelling on the popular resolution to do all and suffer all rather than 

at mortality in the army before Richmond. Still I do not believe | succumb, he gave vent to the grievances of the people in words 
that the public was aware of there being any cause for alarm. There | such as these: “Our lives, our money, our hopes, our destiny, our 
was a feeling of impatience about McClellan’s continued delay, but | all, are at the service of the Government in upholding the Constitution 
there was no doubt felt, and certainly none expressed, but that | andthe Union. We, however, feel that we have the right to know every 
Richmond must fall when the army did advance, and that probably | incident which marks the varying fortunes of the struggle, for it is 
the advance would take place before the anniversary of the National | our own chosen sous who are falling in defence of liberty. We also 
Independence. The idea that the Federal forces could be repulsed | earnestly desire, if any foreign mediation is meditated, it may be met 


was barely admitted as a contingency. 

On Monday (as, I believe, 1 mentioned in my last letter) the first | 
tidings were received that a battle had been fought. Rumours of a | 
battle had been received late on Sunday night in New York, but for 
four days the nation was practically Rept in ignorance of the fact | 
that the Federal armies were fighting for life or death. The news on 
Monday morning was that there had been four days’ fighting, and 
that the greatest military triumph of the age had been achieved. 
People were uneasy at the news having been kept back so long, but 
the general idea was that a decisive though dear-bought victory had 
been won. Tuesday, the news came that the fighting was still going 
on, and the telegrams, though ominously vague, admitted that the 
general result of the movement consisted in the retreat of the Federal 
army. On Wednesday there was no news of a decisive kind, but the 
President’s call for 300,000 more troops was in itself a confession of 
reverse, and, for the first time, the words “ defeat and repulse of the 
Federal army” began to be mentioned in the papers. And then, on 
Thursday, there came intelligence that the battle was still raging on 
Tuesday, that McClellan had had to retreat before the overwhelming 
forces of the enemy, and had spiked his guns. Throughout the day 
the depression was terrible. ‘The city, deserted as it 1s during this 
hot summer weather, looked as though some calamity had befallen it. 
The flags were taken down, and the few left floated listlessly in the 
still, sultry air. ‘There were crowds all day loitering gloomily about | 
the newspaper offices ; knots of people hurried feverishly about the | 
streets, and stocks went up and down with fluctuations unknown | 
almost in this most changeable of markets. The Secessionists were | 
in triumph, and, as I know, felt confident that the whole of MeClellan’s 
army would be swept off the peninsula. Amongst Union men, a fear 
that this might be the case was very prevalent, and I observed no 
greater proof of how deep the dejection had been, than that when 
the news came at night that the fighting had ceased since Wednesday, 
and that McClellan had made good his retreat to the James River, | 
and had reached the protection of the gun-boats, the city seemed to | 
breathe again. 

It was under such auspices that the Fourth of July opened. The | 
day was a glorious one, with a sky bright and clear as that of Italy. | 
The city was again gay with flags, and its shops were closed, and the 
streets were filled with holiday people, and the bells rang and the | 
cannons fired, and what was better than all, the news from the | 
peninsula was more encouraging; but still there was no spirit in the | 
day—the life of the festival was gone. The one stock amusement of | 
the Fourth consists in making as much noise as possible. From twelve 
o'clock on the night before to midnight on the Fourth, the whole 
energies of the children and boys of New York are devoted to letting 
off as many crackers, firing as many pocket-pistols, and pelting passers- 
by with as many detonating balls as their own or their friends’ purses 
can afford. All day long, in every street, from Fifth-avenue down to 
Bowery, there is a never-ending discharge of this mimic artillery. | 
You are lucky if you pass through the day without getting your hair 
singed or your face scorched, or holes burnt in your clothes; and, in- 
deed, prudent people keep much at home during the Fourth. Any- | 

dy who ever passed a Christmas at Naples, and has run the gauntlet | 





with firmness, and without complaint.” ‘Then followed a patriotic 
poem of interminable length and fatal fluency, in which the only 
stanza that seemed to me to have a touch of poetry was this; 
“ Treland’s shamrock—Scotland's blue bell, 

Bloom for us with crimson flowers, 

And o’er all the roar of battle 

Gallia’s eagle screams with ours. 

Roman ‘ Viva,’ German ‘ Vorwiirts,’ 

Mingle with our own huzzas, 

And the Hungarian answers ‘ Eljen,’ 

* Eljen’ for the Flag of Stars.” 


Besides this, we had some national glees, sung without much spirit, 
a few patriotic airs played by a brass band, and a recital of the De- 
claration of Independence, in which the narrative of poor old George 
the Third’s offences and short-comings sounded st rangely out of 
place in the midst of the dread struggle of the passing hour. But 
the whole affair was tame and spiritless to a strange degree. All 
hearts and thoughts were far away on the banks of the James River. 

Later on, there was a mass meeting of the Democratic party in 
honour of the day at Old Tammany Hall. Here the great attraction 
was to hoot at Secretary Stanton, Mr. Beecher, and the abolitionists. 
The chairman, Mr. Waterbury, stated in his speech that “ Mr. Edwin 
M. Stanton had shown that the worst foe was a renegade, Pretending 
to be a Democrat, he had been honoured with a position by President 
Lincoln, in which he had betrayed his party, its young and gallaut 
general, and all who trusted him.” A Mr. Morford, too, delivered a 
poem of his own composition, called “Tammany and the Union,” in 
which these lines occurred : 
“ We have claimed, and yet we claim it, that this struggle must not be 

To put down the white in slavery, while it sets the negro free. 

Honour, then, to Abraham Lincoln, that thus far his course is true, 

(Three cheers) 

Doing for the nation’s welfare all an honest man can do. 

Ilonour to his name, for ever, that no abolition force 

Seems to have the power to move him far from safety’s middle course. 

Long ago he learnt the lesson, that they all must learn at length, 

That the Black Chicago Platform had no element of strength ; 

That Republican support, at last, must prove a rope of sand ; 

That Democracy must.aid him if he wish to save the land ;” 


and soon, There was an effort made during the day to reduce this 
theory into practice. Early in the morning placards were stuck over 
the town, headed “ To the People,” and signed by “ Many Union Men,” 
calling for vengeance on the abolitionists, on Greeley, and Beecher, 
and Cheever, and others, who had brought on this reverse of MecClel- 
lan’s army by their diabolical machinations, and summoning a public 
open-air meeting for the afternoon, in the City Park, to denounce 
abolition. ‘The 7'ribune office faces the City Park, and the probable 
intention was, if a mob could be collected, to storm the office. But 
the placards were all torn down in an hour’s time, no crowd whatever 
collected except a score of roughs and a dozen policemen, and no one 
was found bold enough to ascend the hustings which had been erected 
expressly for the meeting. 

very slowly the true history of the late conflict is oozing out. 


of its squibs, and crackers, and pistols, will sympathize with me when Some weeks ago I pointed out to you the weak point in MeClellan’s 
I say, that it was some consolation for the national calamity to find ' strategy —that by advancing on Richmond along the peninsula 
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instead of directly from Manassas, he left Washington unprotected, 
and thus caused a considerable body of the army to be kept in 
inaction round about Washington, in order to protect the Capitol. 
What the real foree of the army despatched to the peninsula was, in 
effect, is a much-disputed question. 230,000 men were stated at 
the time to have been the strength of MeClellan’s army at Yorktown, 
but his own friends declare that he never had more than 100,000 
effective troops under his command. <A large per-centage of his 
troops were on paper, and on paper only ; but whether his foree was 
100,000 or 200,000, it proved ineffective for the ‘ Anaconda” strategy 
he had resolved to pursue. Ilis plan was to surround and crush the 
Confederate army. ‘To do this he had to extend his lines round 
Richmond to the extent of fifteen to twenty miles, and, in conse- 
quence, his line of attack was straggling, feeble, and badly encamped. 
The right wing of his army, under General Porter, was encamped in 
a swamp, and suffered awfully from fever. 

The Secessionists declare that the Federal army was losing men at 
the rate of nine hundret a day. No doubt this estimate is exagge- 
rated; but from what L learn of persons recently returned from the 
peninsula, the mortality was fearful, and every day many hundreds 
of the Federal soldiers had to be placed on the sick-list. A friend 
of mine, who left the peninsula the day before the battle, tells me 
that during the late heats the scenes of suffering amongst the troops 
encamped in the low levels were terrible to witness. The sick, 
when once struck with fever, seemed to have lost all power of rally- 
ing. By the time the sun had arisen for an hour it was found im- 
possible to get the men to exert themselves in any way ; and, strange 
to say, the strong Western men were much more stricken by the 
fever than the puny-looking town lads of New York. Under these 
circumstantes it became necessary to change the position of the 
army. McClellan was unable, or unwilling, to advance on 
Richmond, and therefore the only thing to be done was to 
contract the lines of attack. The position from which Rich- 
mond is most open to attack, and will ultimately be attacked, 
is the high ground to the left of the Chickahominy, oe- 
cupied, or rather approached, by MeClellan’s extreme right. 
Unfortunately, he was unable to move the army towards this high 
ground, because, by so doing, he would have broken off his connexion 
with the James River, on which he relies for his supplies ; and he 
had not troops enough to keep the connexion open if the bulk of 
the army was moved inland. Ie therefore resolved to withdraw his 
right wing altogether, and move his whole army upon the James 
River in the position there oecupied by his extreme left. This reso- 
lution, wise or unwise, involved the surrender of all the advantages 
gained hitherto in the campaign before Richmond, and the withdrawal 
of the invading! army from within five miles to nearly twenty-five 
miles of the besieged city. In other words, it was for the time giving 
up the attack. It may be that, according to the sanguine view, Z/ 
recule pour mieue sauter, but the present withdrawal is certain, while 
the future spring is problematical. It is understood that the Govern- 
ment at Washington demurred to this change of operations, and it 
was only after the President had consulted General Scott that he 
gave his consent to the retreat. Somehow or other the enemy got 
scent of the plan, and as McClellan was withdrawing his right wing, 
they succeeded with great ability in getting to the rear of his retreat- 
ing columns, and attacked them with murderous effect. For four 
days, during which the fighting continued almost without pause, it 
remained doubtful whether MeClellan would suceced in withdrawing 
his army to the banks of the James River, under shelter of the gun- 
boats, before it was cut to picces by the Confederates. But at last, 
when the battle seemed well-nigh lost, either the courage or the 
resources of the Confederate army were exhausted, aud the Federals 
made good their retreat. 

T have no question that the Federal troops behaved with great gal- 
lantry, or that the Confederate attack was finally repulsed, or even that 
McClellan succeeded in carrying out his retreat: with nominal success. 
Still practically the balance of suceess is in favour of the Confederates. 
The broad facts, that the siege of Richmond is raised for the time, that 
the Federal army has retired some fifteen to twenty miles, and that 
the greater part of the peuinsula is now evacuated by the Union 
troops, are all conclusive as to which side the victory lies on, ‘The re- 
treat, too, was accomplished with fearful loss. The Government are still 
afraid to publish the total amount of loss, and the most contradictory 
rumours are circulated. Day after day the papers are filled with column 
after column of the lists of the sick and wounded, as the steamers 
arrive from the seat of war, and according to the most favourable 
estimates the loss must be from 10,000 to 15,000, probably far larger. 
One informant, who has good caus of knowing, tells me that in his 
judgment MeClellan has not 50,000 effective men left. It is pos- 
sible that the losses of the Coufederates may be yet heavier, but all 
estimates of their loss are entirely conjectural. 

Gradually the gloom of the first few days is passing over. The 
blow is a severe one, but it has not crushed the energy of the North. 
From every American L speak to 1 hear but one resolution—to carry 
on the war with redoubled vigour; but one apprehension lest the 
news of defeat should lead to foreign intervention. L do not 
regard this defeat as a fatal one to the Federal cause, but everything 
will depend on the manner in which the disaster is retrieved. This 
repulse of McClellan is, to my mind, a erisis in the war, It must 
entail some mouths’ delay in the prosecution of the campaign, At 
present it is too early to speculate on how that delay will be met. The 
next few days will show more clearly the course events are likely to 
take. Popular indignation is rising fast, aud both the Government, 
the generals, and the policy of the war will have to be ioditied to 
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directed ? and who will be made to suffer for the ery pepe 
that are still doubtful. Of them I shall write to you next week - 
Meanwhile, let me add in conclusion that extreme, and I think 
unreasonable, annoyance is felt here at the precipitous departure o 
the Orleans Princes immediately after McClellan’s defeat. The 
were perfectly at liberty not to join the army, but, having joined ry 
they would have done better to stop till they could leave with dia 
nity. Their whole campaign has been of the ‘* Bunkum’” order a 
its termination is worthy of its beginning. : 
Aw Enouisu TRavetig, 








THE CHICHELE PROFESSORSHIP AT OXFORD .— 

(LETTER TO THE EDITOR). 
Sir,—Having read in one of your late numbers an article referring 
to the clection of the Chichele Professor of Modern History jy 
Oxford, I desire on the part of those who have a strong personal 
interest in the University to thank your critic, and express my belief 
that the appointment of Mr. Burrows can scarcely be condemped 
too highly. 1 have no knowledge of that gentleman further than jg jp. 
volved in having been one of his contemporaries, and knowing some. 
thing of his style of teaching, of his book, and of his policy. I had 
no interest in the suecess of any of the other candidates further than 
was involved in a knowledge of the writings of more than one of 
them, and a love of good education. 

In Oxford, as elsewhere, there are various possible avenues to 
academical success. It is difficult to exclude even from a first class 
some men of very inferior ability who have, by aid of diligence and 
memory, “got up” like parrots the details of certain preseribed or 
prescriptive books, No man of true culture will set high store by 
honours attained in this way; and if such rewards cannot be re. 
fused to unintelligent industry, they are accompanied with the 
danger of setting a man in a place which he will either have to sur. 
render to his own chagrin, or retain to the hurt of those who may be 
tempted to follow his example. We have nothing to do with Mr. Bur. 
rows’ own “pass,” we have nothing to say about his own “ class,” but 
every one in Oxford knows that he is by habit and repute a mere repre. 
sentative and advocate of a servile and comparatively prolitless method 
of attaining distinction, As ateacher, he has been of some service to 
those who have wanted the time or inclination to master for themselves 
a well-digested manual of facts. Asan author, he has more than laid 
himself open to the observations of your critic. His book has passed 
through two editions, but there is no good scholar who is not ready 
to warn a young student away from its undiscriminating platitudes, 
We hesitate to speak about Mr. Burrows’ appearance in the congre- 
gation of last autumn, when the question was raised regarding the 
salary of the Professor of Greek. There were differences of opinion 
among eminent men in regard to the proper course to be pursued on 
that day: but while others made themselves obnoxious to their op- 
ponents, the present Chichele Professor alone succeeded in making 
himself appear ridiculous to all parties, and in rivalling the inconsis- 
tency of his criticisms by the coutradictions of his conduct. 

It is only on rare oceasions that much good can be done by public 
criticism of literary appointments, because it is seldom that ihey are 
made without some show of justification. Indignation makes  pro- 
tests, but what is done is done, ‘Those who are thrust by injudicious 
patronage into posts which they are unfit to oceupy take refuge in 
the proverb “Give losers leave to talk,” and courage from the 
thought that time brings forgiveness with forgetfulness. But when 
so important an ollice has becn so bestowed, bestowed on the one 
rath: er out of many worthy, who has given absolutcly no evidence 
of any claim to it, when the University and the nation are the losers, 
and are likely to remain so for an indclinite term of years, it is time 
to assert the right of arraigning patrous even more august. than 
those who have elevated this Apostle of Cram to a place of authority 
over English education. 1 am, yours truly, 

An Otp Coacu. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ir II. R. will look again at the statement to which he demurs he will see 
that it is strictly accurate. We say nothing about the nature of the 
evidence by which the assertion of the party setting up the marriage 
must be proved. In the Yelverton case the evidence was, we believe, 
that of a Catholic lady who had been informed by Miss Longworth, in 
the presence of Major Yelverton, that they were married. The judge 
disbelieved that evidence; but if he had believed it, he ought to have 
declared the parties man and wife. The Irish Court did believe the 
evidence; and if Miss Longworth had been a Protestant lady, well-known 
in Edinburgh society, and Mrs. Forbes a Catholic, so perhaps might 
Lord Ardmillan have done. The evil is that such a contract as that 
of marriage should be provable by anything less conclusive than matter 
of record, and that the Scotch judges should be obliged to correct the 
common law of Scotland by a systematized incredulity. We do not, 
however, mean to imply but that in this particular case Lord Ardmillan 
may probably have been right. 


Fine Arts, 
THE FRENCIL PICTURES AT THLE INTERNATIONAL 

EXHIBITION. 

Seconp Notice. 
A rriap of works by Paul Delaroche, representing incidents con- 
nected with the Crucifixion, are among the best examples of Serip- 
tural art that have emanated from the French school. The seenes 
which they illustrate are not described—scareely suggested in the 
text—and for this reason —that of imaginative conception, if for no 
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other—these pictures would hold a prominent rank, but they have | 
other claims equally important which entitle them to admiration. | 
Though small in size, they are as grandly impressive as if painted on 
canvases of colossal dimensions, and exhibit, ina high degree, al 
sober harmony of colour, solemn feeling, and dignified simplicity of 
treatment. In “ Good Friday” the scene is laid in a dimly-lighted, 
desolate-looking chamber ; the Virgin and Mary Magdalene, with 
Peter, John, and other disciples, are waiting the arrival of the fatal 
procession which conducts their lord and master to the place of 
execution. Through an open window may be seen the head of the 

cross and the spears of the soldiery. “The Return from Calvary 
shows the same personages coming back after witnessing the awful 
tragedy. The Virgin, staggering under the weight of her woe, is 
tenderly assisted by John, as, in obedience to the Saviour’s implied 
behest, he conducts her to his own home. In the third of this 
imaginative series—the time is night—the disciples and the women, 
weary with grief and watching, have sunk into slumber. The Virgin- 
mother is alone wakeful. Isolated by her deeper and greater grief, 
she stands by arude table, contemplating the crown of thorns. With 
tearful eyes, clasped hands, and a fine ——_ throughout the 
frame of subdued agony, she gazes at the relic of her son’s martyr- 
dom. In all these the arrangement of the figures, the telling of the 
story, the solemn effects of light and shade, are equally artistic | 
and admirable. Each party has received the painter’s deeper study 
and attention, as if he had determined, with such noble themes in 
haud, to surpass himself; and‘out of the many great works of Dela- 
roche it would be hard to point to any three more perfect and com- 
plete than these. The ove last deseribed is most pathetic in treat- | 
ment. ‘ Marie Antoinette” is a large picture, well known by the 
engraving, to which in some respects it is inferior, The tone is 
black, and the colouring yellow and leathery. There is, however, 
much dignity in the figure of the unfortunate Queen as she walks, 
followed by her guard, calmly through the crowd who have come to 
gloat over the details of her trial and condemnation to death, and 
who hurl insults and execrations on her as she passes, In the treat- 
ment of history from its picturesque side, Pierre Charles Comte 
occupies afirst place. ILis works exhibit considerable knowledge of 
past life and manners, combined with great dramatie power, and 
leasing if not cood colour. These qualities, shown to some extent 
mm “ Lady Jane Grey,” ave more strikingly developed in “ Henry ILL. 
and the Due de Guise.” It is winter-time, the streets and buildings 
are covered with snow. The King, with his court and attendants, as 
they leave their hotel on the way to mass, are met by the Duke and 
his train. The two parties confront each other; the King (an adimi- 
rably designed figure) looks thoroughly the coward and hypocrite. 
Holding his breviary, and with his beads conspicuously hung at his 
waist, he stops to receive but scarcely to return the salute of his 
powerful rival. Each tries hard to read the other’s face. The | 
attendants look on with doubt, and as if apprehensive of 
the coming storm. <A grotesque gargoyle or stone water- 
spout, in the form of a dragon, cranes out its neck over the head | 
of the Duke, as if to warn him of his impending fate. The | 
feeling of suspense and doubt have been happily caught; 
the costumes are accurately and tastefully rendered, and 
the characters and expressions are equally good. Of a similar | 
class with the above is Robert Fleury’s “Charles V. at the Con- 
veut of St. Just,” a popular subject with painters, and which has 
occupied the attention of some of our own more than once. It is 
less dramatic than Comte’s, but surpasses it in richness and fulness of 
colour. “ ‘The Mass in the reign of Terror,” by Charles Miller, is 
an able rendering of an incident common enough at that unhappy | 
period. The officiating pricst stands at a temporary altar constructed | 
out of a chest of drawers. The window in the roof, and the imple- | 
ments hanging on the wall, proclaim the place to be a carp “ter’s 
shop, which this family has chosen as the place of worship least open | 
to mterruption from the authorities. But they are not safe even 
here, to judge by the man who listens nervously at the door. | 
“Madame Mére,” by the same painter, is skilful in painting, but | 
somewhat morbid in sentiment. ‘The mother of Napoleon is ruefully | 
gazing at a portrait of her son in his coronation robes, while two | 
other ladies look on sympathetically in the distance. In the back- | 
ground is a marble piefa—the Virgin with a dead Christ in her lap. 
The introduction of this feature is, to say the least, in the worst | 
possible taste. 
Allegorical painting appears happily to be dying out even in | 
France to judge by the International Exhibition. The few specimens | 
of that species of art that may be found there are very large, very 
pretentious, and very bad, and it is a hopeful sign to find, by refer- 
ence to the catalogue, that these huge nightmares have not found 
purchasers but remain in the artists’ possession. One = 
| 





canvas is peopled with the great discoverers aud philosophers of all 
ages, standing like a line of soldiers on parade, with their names 
written over their heads. There are Christ, Galileo, Socrates, and 
others too numerous to mention. At their feet are some recumbent 
personages more or less flabby, according as they are intended to 
typify the vices or the virtues, but where we most need explanation 
the artist has failed to give it. Most of us, if shown the figure of a | 
short man with a bald head, a snub nose, and a blanket, could give a 
shrewd guess that it was intended for Socrates; but it is impossible 
to say whether the middle-aged man in the foreground of the pillory, 
whe se legs are so painfully bulbous, is intended for ¢ uvy or detrac- 
tion, M. Giaire should have supplied names for his ideal as well as 
his real beings, but allegories are puzzling things, and it is just 
possible the artist himself may have been a little confused on the 
Subject. Nearly opposite to this hangs an allegorical chariot race 
between the four great continents of the world. Europe is, of course, 


much ahead—Africa much behind. Europe’s horses are so fat and 
highly fed as to cause wonder how they have come to be first in the 
race, but their wind is doubtless good, and it is probably the pre- 
ponderance of air in the animals’ bodies that causes their chests and 
limbs to assume such bladder-like shapes, and propel them beyond 
the reach of competition. Such au interesting combination of alle- 
gory and atmospheric pressure has seldom been presented to the 
public. 

The works of Meissonier, of Frere, Duverger, and others, are so 
well known in this country, that any special allusion to them in an 
article which aims only at calling attention to the more novel aspects 


| of French art, is searcely necessary. Merely stating, then, that each 


of these painters is worthily represented, I pass to a pair of pictures 
of Arab life, by Gustave Boulanger. In each of these there is the 
same refinement of drawing and definite realization, accompanied with 
a thinness of surface, that we find in the works of Jerome. “ Arab 
Herdsmen” is a group of figures on some hilly ground listening 
to the strains produced by an old shepherd who plays on a pipe. 
One of these is a sick youth attended by his relations, who watch 
with interest the effect of the music on his countenance. There is 


| poetic feeling in this picture ; it breathes a spirit of calmness and 


repose. ‘The lines in figures and landscape are graceful and gently 
undulating; the evening sky is calm a clear, tle stillness of the 
mountains only broken by the old man’s music. ‘ Arab Scouts” are 
two lithe and supple fellows creeping stealthily up the side of a hill 
and peering down into the vale below to try to discover the cause of 
a columu of smoke that is lazily drifting up from the valley below. 
The poetry of rustic life finds an excellent exponent in “The 
Weeders,” a work by Jules Breton, which ought to be well studied 
by our painters of similar subjects, who seem to be always striving 
for effect by falsifying facts, and then wondering that their produe- 
tions are not appreciated. Nothing could be simpler than the mate- 
rials of this picture. Some half-dozen labouring women on their 
knees in a flat meadow—a setting sun and a low horizon; but of 
these the painter has contrived to make a picture that sinks deeply 
into the memory and goes straight to the heart. The women are not 
beautiful—they are not the ladies with dainty feet and white bosoms 
that we sce masquerading as peasants too often in English pictures, 
But they are true types of French peasant women; true also is the 
landseape aud the evening sky. It would be difficult to define in 
what lies the poetic charm of this work, for poetic it undoubtedly is, 
but its exquisite simplicity of arrangement and unaffected humble 
truth have much to do with it. Here I close my remarks on the 
French pictures for the present, reserving for some future occa- 
sion the comparison of the landscapes and portraits with those 
of our own school. There are many other figure-subjects about 
which much might be said. I would fain have said a word for the 
dreamy grace of “ Les Cervarolles,” and “ Rosa Nera at the Foun- 
tain,” by Hébert, one of the few painters who seems to have got at 
the pith of Italian peasant life, and has the power to render his im- 
pressions interesting—of the quaint classico-modern feeling of Ha- 
won’s “My Sister is not there,” and of the tender pathos of 
Henriette Broune’s “Sick Child”’—but it is impossible to review 
all where so much is excellent, aud L believe 1 have pointed out all 
those works which, in conception and treatment, are different to what 
we usually see in England, 
Dry Port. 





THE PRIMATE OF ALL IRELAND. 
To his rest among the saints of old 
That our stately primate must be laid 
In an ever hallow’d mould; 
That the good archbishop sleepeth well, 
Tongue and pen unto the people tell. 
Drape the great cathedral where he pray’d, 
Let the bell be toll’d! 
Not for marvellous speech or musings grand, 
Not for martyr’s pains! Those noble eyes 
Opened on a golden land. 
With him beauty, honour, wealth, and power, 
Grew like hue and fragrance round the flower, 
Stormless all in sunshine did he rise, 
And in sunshine stand. 
Taylor round the altar twining roses 
Colour’d by the swumer of his touch ; 
Ken, lis music who discloses 
Ilalf by angels, half by thrushes taught ; 
Butler's regal modesty of thought, 
[reland’s princely primate had not such— 
Weep where he reposes. 
Aye, whilst now the white sail of his soul, 
Watel we glimmering round death’s misty cape, 
Grandly let the organ roll ! 
From our clouded hearts let rain-drops fall 
Yo the soft breath of the ritual; 
Solemnly the great cathedral drape— 
Let the church bells toll! 
Grand is eloquence, and lore is deep— 
But for kingly quiet, that to strife 
Sometiunes seem’d a saintly slecp, 
For the love that was so simply wise, 
For the lordly presence, and calin eyes, 
For the eloquence of that blameless life 


Let the people weep! 
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Not by fourteen thousand bits of gold 
Measured, but by books at Resurrection 
Of the perfect just unroll’d— 
Christ! it must have been a weary weight, 
Fifty years of honour and of state— 
Well, he need not fear the recollection, 
Let the bell be toll’d! 


Ah, the great bell tolleth; never blow 
Twice the self-same flowers, but other ones. 
Flows not twice the self-same river. 
All that majesty of prayers and alms, 
All that sweetness as of chanted psalms, 
Round the brow half princely, half St. John’s, 
It is gone for ever. 
Ah, the great bell tolls! but through the cloud 
If we sce aright, and through the mist, 
Larger-eyed, and broader-brow’d, 
With his stainless lawn divinely whiter, 
With a crown, and not a heavy mitre, 
In the grand cathedral fane of Christ, 
Is the Archbishop bow’d. 


Leave him with the Bishop of our souls. 
Leave the princely old man with the bless’d. 

Need is none of Fame’s false scrolls. 
Gleams are on his brow from God’s own climate. 
Draw the curtain round our grand old Primate. 
Let the Angels sing him to his rest. 


Ah, the great bell tolls! W. A. 





THE SUNDEW. 
A WI1TLE marsh plant, yellow green,> 
And pricked at lip with tender red. 
Tread closer: cither way you tread 
Some faint black water Jets between 
Lest you should bruise the curious head. 
A live thing maybe; who shall know ? 
The summer knows and suffers it ; 
For the cool moss is thick and sweet 
Each side, and saves the blossom so 
That it lives out the long June heat. 


Stoop with drawn brows against the sun, 
Craw! close and peer across bowed knees ; 
The weak growth ripens and gets ease 
Till August weathers leave undone 

The apple-coloured cranberries. 

Wind blows and bleaches the strong grass, 
Blown all one way to shelter it 

From trample of strayed kine, with feet 
Felt heavier than the moorhen was, 
Strayed up past patches of wild wheat. 
You eall it sundew : how it grows, 

Tf with its colour it have breath, 

If life taste sweet to it, if death 

Pain its soft petal, no man knows : 

Man has no sight or sense that saith. 


My sundew, grown of gentle days, 

In those green miles the spring begun 
‘Thy growth ere April had half done 
With the soft seeret of her ways 

Or June made ready for the sun. 

O red-lipped mouth of marsh-flower, 
I have a secret halved with thee. 

The name that is love’s name to me 
Thou knowest, and the face of her 
Who is my festival to see. 

The hard sun, as thy petals knew, 
Coloured the heavy moss-water : 
Thou wert not worth green midsummer 
Nor fit to live to August blue, 

O sundew, not remembering her. 


A. C. Swinpurye. 


LUCERNE. 
Tue lake beneath, and the city, 
And the quiet glorious hills, 
Bending beneath the sunset, 

With strong submissive wills, 
The mound above, and the rampart, 
And the river that swiftly flows, 
Between the walls to the meadows, 

In the evening’s deep repose. 
Three towers are set in the sunlight, 

And gleaming in burnished gold ; 
Over one the twilight is creeping, 

It stands in the shadow cold. 
Four stages of life recalling, 

Our birth, our love, our toil, 
And the last that lics in the shadow, 

And waits to receive the spoil. 


> is ° r i 
FAITH AND WILL. 
Two Powers, since first the world began, 
Have ruled our race and rule it still ; 
Twin Masters of the fate of man 
Are Faith and Will. 
The pole-star and the helm of life, 
That sets the end, this gives the force, 
O’er plains of peace and seas of strife, 
‘lo carve our course. 
The power that stands on rocks of strength, 
And lets the tempest lash and foam,— 
Unshaken—is the power at length 
That brings us home. 
But where is home? that Faith can tell. 
But what is Faith ? that Will can prove 
By suffering bravely, striving well, 
And serving Love. 


Rinsir. 
UnqQuestionaBLy the principal feature of the present operatic season 
is the striking manner in which the evergreen works of Mozart, after 
keeping the stage with never-ceasing success, success for three. 
quarters of a century, seem to have burst forth into almost a fresh 
existence, or at all events taken a fresh lease of popularity. Dox 
Giovanni las been performed a greater number of times than it has 
been for years, and has never failed to attract the most crowded 
audiences of the season, and the slightly less widely known Nozzi di 
Figaro, produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Saturday last, with a 
most powerful east, was received with an even more hearty welcome 
than ever. “ Verdi fevers” may come and go, but, in their lucid in. 
tervals, opera-goers who have any sense whatever of what is really 
beautiful in musie will return to works like Don Gioranni and Figaro, 
The latter opera, it must be recollected, though now for a long time 
thrown comparatively into the shade by the more universally appre. 
ciated Don Gioranxi, was, on its original production at Vienna, 
received with an enthusiasm which was for long denied to its 
successor in point of time. Dox Giovanni, too, though composed at 
the very zenith of Mozart’s career, was the work of a single month 
only, and merely composed for the director of a theatre at Prague; 
while Figaro, though written when his powers had not reached their full 
development, was carefully and elaborately composed at the express 
command of the Emperor Joseph. Dow Giovanni is an example 
of what the magnificent natural genius of Mozart could accom- 
plish; but /iyero, though earlier in date, shows more signs of the 
equally inimitable skill of Mozart as a practised composer. The 
bewilderingly complicated intrigue, and witty dialogue of Beaumar- 
chais’ comedy, too, diluted as the latter is in the Italian, give Figaro 
advantages which the utterly uninteresting dijreffo of Doa Giovanni 
can never possess. Figaro must, therefore, be always regarded as 
one of the most remarkable operas on the stage, and as such no one 
ean find much to blame in the manner in which it even is produced at 
Her Majesty’s this season. With Malle. Titiens as the Cowvtess, 
Miss Louisa Pyne as Susanna, Malle. Trebelli as Cherubino, Signor 
Gassier as Figaro, and Mr. Santley as Count Alnacica, there is not 
room for any very great improvement in the cast, while the orchestra, 
as is now alw ays the ease at Her Majesty’s, was admirable, and gave 
the overture, m particular, with all the precision and delicacy indis- 
pensable to its execution. It is impossible to speak in detail 
of an opera divided amongst so many principal characters, and so 
abounding in points, as /iyaro. It need seareely be said that our two 
English singers acquitted themselves with the greatest credit, and 
in the duet “Crudel! perche finera,” before the charms of which, 
even, “ La cidasem ” must give way, made the most decided impres- 
sion on the audience. Signor Gassier’s Figaro is decidedly his best 
effort as an actor, and his rendering of “ Se vuol ballare,” and “ Non 
piu andrai,” was all that could be desired. The minor parts ave all 
tolerably well filled, and with the exception of the wise ev seexe, which 
is utterly unworthy of a London opera-house, the opera may be said 
to receive full justice at Mr. Mapleson’s hands, 
AMATEUR. 


BOOKS. 


—_<-—- 


SOCIETY IN 1815.* 
ENTERING life in the Guards almost at the close of the Revolutionary 
war, Captain Gronow was present with the army during the last two 
years of the Peninsular war, entered Paris with the Allies, and has 
since led, in France and England, the life of aman of the world. Mixing 
in every socicty he has of course stories to tell of its most conspicuous 
members, and also, as a matter of course, the majority are not credit- 
able to those of whom they are told. From the days of Procopius 
ancedotes have been scandalous, and as they are better remembered 
than histories, they help to ereate the false impression which each 
generation forms of the one preceding it. Virtue is not piquant ; cou- 
rentment gives no place for a dov-mof ; endurance canuot be described 
in anepigram ; the orderly struggle forward of the good which consti- 
tutes national progress is apt to be very dull, and certainly cannot be 
recorded in the series of sparkling historicttes in which the true anec- 











* Reminiscences of Captain Gronow. By Captain Gronow. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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dotist delights. The story-tellers of the next generation will, we 
doubt not, represent the England of Queen Victoria as ruled by a 
ery corrupt society ; 
Hastings than of the life-long popularity of the Queen, more of 
men like the Marquis of llertford than of men like the Earl 
of Shaftesbury; more of Anonyma and her adventures than 
of societies for the suppression of vice. The anecdotist 
will be proud, not of telling the history of the Balaclava 
charge, but of describing the enmity between the two peers who led 
it, and we shal 
squandered fortunes ; n 
ment is daily building the “great fortunes” of the country, The men 
whom the peace of 1815 let loose over Europe to take their pleasure, 
had grown up under the influence of the revolutionary war, its great 
ideas, the hatreds excited by those ideas, the recklessness long-con- 
tinued war is sure to produce, and the isolation created by the im- 
possibility of travel. Their ruler as it happened was a profligate 
with courtly manners and low tastes, who liked high play and to see 
women race in smocks, and who being excessively unpopular lived 
under an espionage which made his conduct a corrupting influence 
throughout the upper classes of the nation. The nobles were almost 
above opinion, and thought themselves entirely so; they were just 
feeling the effect of the new activity which in forty years was to 
make them the wealthiest class in Europe, society had not made up 
its mind that high play was too dear a gratification, and the lad 
who now drives in the quietest of broughams to the most 
quiet of cottages in St. John’s Wood then flaunted his harem 
in the face of day. They were a strong race the men of 1815, 
affording infinite materials for gossip, and Captain Gronow is only 
one of the many who has used them. His book does not add much 
to the materials of history ; indeed, except the story of Captain Hess, 
the Duke of York’s son, whose private papers, like those of the Duke 
and Mrs. Clarke, of Sir W. Knighton, and of a good many other 
personages, were bought by the royal family, he contributes no 
ersonal knowledge to the general stock. But his book is exceed- 
ingly readable, very carefully compiled so as to avoid offence to the 
living, and written with pleasant simplicity and absence of affecta- 
tion. Perhaps the series of stories about gambling are the most 
remarkable as they ecrtainly are the most interesting. 

Perhaps nothing marks more curiously the change in our manners, 
the habit of self-restraint which has come over society, than the 
horror with which good people now read about their fathers’ high 
play. The taste has not died out, and, indeed, is probably as instine- 
tive and as much part of the physical constitution of some characters, 
as the taste for women, or the crave for drink. The man who, 
having onee played, says that high play is not an excitement of a 
very overpowering and, on the whole, pleasant kind, is either an 
exceptional man or an hypocrite. .The means have not ceased to 
exist, for though we enforee very weak laws against the prac- 
tice by fits and starts, still if a dozen men like to game in a guess 
rivate house, there exists no real power of prevention, while, 
If they play nominally for sixpences and really for thousands, the law 
is practically powerless. It is opinion which has changed, and 
changed in a way which is, perhaps, the most remarkable example 





of moral development in an entire class, and within a short space of | 


time, recorded in social history. Play of any kind, unless the game 
involves a good deal of skill, like whist, is looked on by the great 
mass of society in its true light, as an immoral pursuit, which, as 
Archbishop Whately said, involves taking your neighbour’s money 
without an equivalent. Whist for moderate stakes still per- 
mitted, because si ciety instinetively and rightfully feels that for 
such moderate it offers an equivalent in amusement. 
But the lad who in 1862 entered a gaming saloon would look 
round more carefully and feel himself more in the wrong than 


1s 


stakes 


if he had entered a brothel. IMigh play—we do not mean the 
imbecile parody of the old viee which still lingers in some clubs, 
where five guinea whist is mentioned with a kind of smiling 





awe—but really high play, where the players may be stripped in a 
night, and a “great fortune” seriously damaged, is regarded with 
horror. There have been many historiettes of squandering circulated 
in society duting the last ten years, but we doubt if in that time any 
man has lost L00,000/. at English tables. In 1515 such an “ affair,” 
justead of being regarded by decent people as a crime, and by in- 
decent people as the mark of a “downright ass, who deserved all 
he got,” would have been considered an instance of spirit, and talked 
of as an effort to win the Derby now is. That is gambling, too, or 
leads to it; but even Lord Shaftesbury would searcely think Lord 
Palmerstou’s chance of purgatory much increased by the fact that 
he often runs a horse for the “blue ribbon of the turf? In 1815 
Lord ‘Thanet lost a fortune of 50,0002. a-year at play. He lost one 
night, probably through foul play, 120,0007. “When told of his 


“ 


folly, and the probability of his having been cheated, he exclaimed, | 


“Then I consider myself lucky in not having lost twice that sum !?” 


ae : 
The cool courage of the auswer in the society of the day would have 


quite redeemed the offence; now it would be an unlucky bit of 
evidence against a presumed lunatic. The secretary to 
Paris embassy won 60,000 franes one night, and invested it in 
ladies’ apparel, according to his own account, as the ouly way 
to prevent the Salon winning his money back. Lord Robert 
Spencer, a brother of the Duke of Marlborough, actually 
agreed with General Fitzpatrick to keep a faro bank, and won 
20,0002. without either of them being expelled society, a device 
Which at present would be held very little better than cheating at 
cards, wh punished almost as quickly. General Seott won 200,0002. 
al whist by dining off boiled chicken and toast and water, aud so 


we shall hear more of the affair of Lady Flora | 


. ie 

l know more about the few men who in our days have! in horses and accoutrements. 

than of the thousands whose silent manage-| rather creditable, and considering the times, the fact that he 
| . ° ° . ‘ 

j wae eighteen, and his object, he will have a ready pardon 


| playing with a clear head against men half-muddled with wine ; but 


ln Pn - 
| Captain Gronow forgets to record how he contrived to get so many 


decently sober partners. Almost the only class who objected to 
play seem to have been the bankers; G. H. Drummond, who never 
played but once in his life, when he lost 20,0007. to Brummell, being 
turned out by his partners, as was Henry Baring, who played hazarc 
and generally won. Captain Gronow himself, wanting funds to enable 
him to be present at a battle, quietly borrowed 200/. of Cox aud 
Greenwood, staked it at a London table, won 600/,, and invested it 
He evidently thinks the incident 


men who regard gambling being little better 
than theft. The lad who showed that calm recklessness for such 
an end had more in him than the modern sub who will risk 
his own life at a word, but cannot help thinking of the cost of the 
horse which will be killed under him. One at least of the reasons 
which have made gaming so distasteful is the excessive dislike of 
the wealthy class to impair their fortunes. When the pride of birth 
was high, income did not seem of so much consequence, but nobles 
now-a-days are only too keenly aware that their importance varies in 


even from as 





the } 


an inverse ratio with their mortgages, look into the details of expen- 
| diture, and are upon points the most suspicious and “close” of the 
tradesmens’ customers. ‘The old freehandedness, sometimes waste- 
| ful, but always liberal, has passed away from Europe, and none look 
more carefully after their “means” than royal princes and the great 
| territorial lords. Prince Esterhazy, instead of scattering diamonds, 
prides himself on the skill with which his intendant doubles his for- 
j}tune, and recommends him to the Emperor as a financier, and Eng- 
| lish dukes jealously place guards in uniform over every gate which 
imperils a “right of way.” 

Captain Gronow gives a new version of two stories which have be- 
come historical. He declares, having heard them, that the precise 
words of the Duke to the Guards at Waterloo were “ Guards, get up 
and charge them,” words improved into the melo-dramatie “ Up 
The other refers to a story less important but 
equally well known. The Prince Regent having heard that Beau 
Brummell had won 20,0002. and would therefore want nothing—asked 
him to Carlton House. “At the commencement of the dinner, 
| matters went off smoothly; but Brammel, in his joy at finding him- 
self with his old friend, became excited, and drank too much wine. 
His Royal Highness—who wanted to pay off Brummell for an insult 
he had received at Lady Cholmondeley’s ball, when the beau, turning 
towards the Prince, said to Lady Worcester, ‘ Who is your fat 
friend ?—had invited him to dinner merely out of a desire for re- 
venge. The Prince thercfore pretended to be affronted with Brum- 
mell’s hilarity, and said to his brother, the Duke of York, who was 
present, ‘1 think we had better order Mr. Brummell’s carriage before 
Whereupon he rang the bell, and Brummell left the 
royal presence. This circumstance originated the story about the 
beau having told the Prinee to ring the bell. Lreeeived these details 
from the late General Sir Arthur Upton, who was present at the 
dinner.” 


Guards, and at ’em.” 


he ects drunk.’ 


LES MISERABLES. FOURTH PART.* 
Or this fourth part there must be things enough to say, if one had 
space or wit to arrange them in some methodical intelligible form ; 
a labour requiring time to think out one’s own conclusions. Doubt 
and delight will have to contend for the upper hand in the minds of 
most men who have set to studying it thoroughly. The pleasure 
taken in the beauty of it, the strength and sweetness of the matter, 
the grace and skill of the manner, is a sufficiently simple thing by 
itself. But a just and adequate revision of the two volumes, and all 
they imply or involve, is no light aim to have before one. Some 
hints we may set down, but in a tattered fragmentary shape, rather 
as questions raised than as convictions worked out; always, and 
jabove all, with a reasonable and just humility, and reserving the ad- 
mission that the author is likelier to see and do what is right for 
him than any commentator to set him straight. So that whatever 
may be said or suggested in nowise affects our fullest recognition of 
Victor Hugo as the chief master left over us. 

One questionable point there seems to us to be in the composition 
and working order of his great various intellect : the sense of humour 
is not mixed up with the other senses of it; does not permeate, and 
leave a colour and a taste behind in all parts of the mind, as it does in 
Shakspeare or Molitre. With those two, the wise and beautiful humour 
that is in them runs through all the veins and nerves of their intel- 
leet ; they mix well; the serious passionate sides of them are sensibly 

jaffected by the humorous side; they never overstep or slip aside 
i from the absolutely just and right. Hlumour is a sort of conscience— 
ic working in matters of art, as conscience 
j Should do in a matter of morals. A man with a perfect sense of 
humour cannot run to rant or relax into sentiment. JLumour well 
mixed into a man’s work gives balance, and implies the power of 
abstinence and choice. Now in much of Hugo’s work it is not well 
}mixedin. Like all supremely great poets, he has abundance of it; 
‘infinite, vigorous, various humour, supple and flexible, keen and 
deep and delicate ; but it lies apart, well away from the rest of him, 
in a distinet layer, so to speak, of its own; does not in any way act 
upon his beliefs, passions, opinions. If he had written the Beole des 
Fema-s he would have lifted Arnolphe fairly out of his absurdities, 
washed and picked him clean of all ludicrous flaws and specks, and 
left the passion hidden at root of his dotage pathetic and pure: he 


a substitute for one rather 


* L’ldylle rue Plumet et l'Epopée rue Saint-Denis. 
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would not have had the heart, like Moliére, to make such a laugh- 
ably piteous figure of him; to keep so grotesque a dolorous mask 
on riveted on the features convulsed by an agony that was also 
Moliére’s own; to pitch in such an absurd false key the notes of a 
voice broken upon = that sense of sorrow and shame familiar to the 
husband of Armande Béjart. In his Pochades e¢ Puradowes, Félicien 
Cossu has remarked acutely enough on this difference, which he 
accepts as the generic point of difference between two styles and two 
centuries. ‘‘ Que la fatalité frappe sur les Molitre,” the critic says, 
in his sharp, affected way, “on n’entendra point les pleurs, mais ou 
verra le sang; que la fatalité frappe sur un homme de nos jours, et 
qu’elle lui fasse méme la plus mince entaille, cela gémira, pleurera, 
maudira, hurlera, se déménera a faire hausser les épaules a l’intini. I] 
n’ya plus de cocus depuis que le réalisme commence a s’apitoyer 
sur les maris.” 


However that may be—and some grain of truth and sense d 


4100S 


seem to lie under the offensive foolish style of the poetic journalist | 


—this sharp line of separation between the serious and humorous is 
the main point of sn between the workmanship of Victor 
Hugo and the workmanship of Shakspeare. Polonius, Osrie even, 
affect Hamlet, more or less ; Don César hardly touches on Ruy Blas. 
To borrow again an untranslatable phrase from Cossu’s article, 
“Tholomyes glisse sur Jean Valjean.” The boundary lines of each 
man’s character stand hard and clear and cleanly cut ; Molitre would 
have mixed them finely and softly, letiing one overflow into an- 
other. This may be merely saying that the greatness of one man is 
not the greatness of another man. In all that Hugo writes the 
lyrical ~— beats so strongly and burns with such a vivid 
heat and light, that it must naturally at times get the mastery 
over all others. His argument sums itself up in a poem or a 
salm; such as that magnificent one, vibrating with passionate 
ight and sound, which finishes off the sharp eager discords of 


the Chatiments with such a wonderful and lordly musie ; a psalm | 


as vehement in faith and earnestness as any Hebrew one, and written 
with the same deep confident impulse. This infusion of the in- 
tensest unmixed lyrical passion into things political is of course an 
offence and an irritation to the analytic intellect, which is much 
given to arrogate to itsclf the right of solution for all practical 
matters. And indeed we may reasonably grudge the time and 
labour—still more the faith and hope and fervent vigour of mind 
—lavished on social subjects, and all kinds of actual wrongs and 
remedies: such of us at least as regard a good work of art as 
the first of all good deeds for an artist, and would consider a 
fresh Hamlet or a new Ruy Blas cheaply purchased by the hanging 
without trial of a dozen innocent men. All this of the abolition of 
Seeger: extension of moral influence, government by love and 
ight, extinction of war, fusion of boundaries, “quenching of hell itself 
with the tears of reconciled humanity” (as the satirical Cossu ex- 
presses it), disappearance of evil and inauguration of all the public 
virtues, does begin to fall rather flat on our ears. Improve people 
beyond a certain point, and they become an affliction to the unim- 
provable part of men. 

Aud yet, however we may grudge the best man of us to philan- 
thropy and social schemes, no one has a right to undervalue for an 
instant the beauty and worth of such work, much less the glorious 
qualities which go to the making up of such a workman; the wn- 
speakable tenderness and the infinite power in him, the pure noble 
pity and love for all men that sets him at work, the perfect hatred 
and horror of wrong, the inexhaustible deep compassion that would 
find help for all who suffer, the heroic charity that passes by none of 
all the oppressed in the world. It is dull work to begin snarling and 
nibbling at the heels of a great theory or a grand fanaticism even. 
Besides, a man has a right to speak as he will always, but most of all 
when he speaks out of the prison-house of an exile accepted and 
endured of his own free will as on the whole more tolerable than any 
tacit submission to facts, when the facts happen to be unjust and to 
include disgrace and oppression and treason as component parts of 
them. Banishment, persecution of any sort, raises one man in the 
same ratio as success and prosperity depress another. From such an 
one we must accept, with a certain reverence and deference, all 
statements or speculations he may set abroach connected with the 
subject matter of his exile. Lis opinions have a stamp on 
them; any injustice done here is something worse than an error 
of judgment: any derision thrown that way recoils with dishonour 
upon the thrower of it. Those who have suifered for the sake 
of no cause and no faith of theirs, owe at least a salute in passing 
to opinions for which any man has made up his mind to bear and 
to resist evil. 

This is all we have to say here of the social business, which could 
not well be passed over without some mark of attention. Coming 
now to details of art, our commentary must more than ever seem 
weak, inadequate, narrow—the flaccid scrawl of some boy’s pencil on | 
the margins. As to the style, for instance, we may observe simply 
that the English translator, if he have any capacity or conscience, 
will find some tough pieces of work cut out for him. To render 
fitly and comprehensibly such passages as the description of the | 
garden in the Rue Plumet, will take some time and care. This 
style of Victor Hugo’s is not easy to catch and reproduce effectively. | 
To find fault with it, lay a finger on the flaws and knots of it, set a 
mark against this or that phrase—even to seize on some salicnt point | 
and hold it up in the way of parody—these are the easy things to| 
do. It has singular alternations of fluent power and sharp condensed 
angular thought; moves now softly and freely, now with a sort of 
abrupt military step; a tight-laced short-breathed kind of march, as 
it were; a style broken and split up into bright hard fragmeuts oj 
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| spar, that have a painful sparkle in them, and rough jagged notches 
‘and angles; then again it shifts into quite another likeness, becomes 
flexible, soft, sinuous, as the overgrowth of trees or grass ; with a 
passionate eager beauty in it that dilates every word and sentence tg 
|the full; a feverish excess of blood, a tremulous intensity of life 
It is hard at times to keep up with the pace of it; the very written 
words seem to have a conscience and a vitality in them, to heave and 
beat with the fever of excited thought, to quiver with actual sensuoys 
passion. Moreover, the style expands and opens up into vast para. 
graphs, coherent indeed, but only as water coheres; “ tumbling welter. 
ing spaces of sea with no good anchorage for miles,” that drift the reader 
breathless out of reach of rope or spar. Evidently, however, this 
matter too is best as it is; these are the forms into which the great 
thought and purpose of the writer naturally cast themselves, ‘they 
‘fall and lap of their own accord into these folds and creases, aud so 
the meaning of the book gets clothed and set out as suits it best, 
We may admit that the story is clogged by superfluity of comment 
and remark; but the by-play is, in its own way, not less aduirable 
aud worthy of study than the main action, Those chapters of 
explanation, written at such a fierce heat and fiery speed of thought, 
where, nevertheless, the reasons and uses of revolt are dissected 
and gathered up with most subtle and laborious care, do in effect 
explain and suggest much that is well worth understanding. This 
at least we get from them ; the power to see and apprehend in what 
way things really strike upon and affect one of the strongest heads in 
the world. To the quiet positive intellect the writer will seem 
drunken with belief, mad with a fanatic’s faith in absolute right, 
eaten through to the heart with a bitter intense passion of love for 
moral justice,—a passion burnt into the blood and brain of his, 
working through every muscle and fibre of his mind. Take it as we 
may, there the fact stands out, and we must make what we can of it, 
This faith is the kernel of all the fruitful outer show of the book, 
This purpose underlies every line; you can hear the pulse of it beat 
at every step. For this reason all that he does is done; this single. 
ness of aim holds together all the scenes and the people of the play, 
sets one to comment on the other, explains Thénardier by Javert 
and Gavroche by Grautaire. This, too, is the reason why everything 
which has the least possible social bearing is taken so much in 
earnest, why the opinion of boys and the conduct of chance-comers 
is treated of seriously, without a hint of humorous comment such 
as writers of a different race and temperament would have let slip. 
Partly, indeed, it is the nature of the nation to take things cither 
very gravely or very lightly. France herself has a touch of Gavroche 
in her, a leaning to the geminerie sublime of Desmoulins. Her brave 
men make mouths at death and pull destiny by the beard. It comes 
of that defect in humour of which we spoke above (after Cossu) asa 
type and test of the modern mind, Lower the balance of humour 
and you will at once underrate and overrate things. You will be 
serious in the wrong place, and laugh at the wrong time. Bravery 
and blitheness of spirit do not suffice to make up this balance between 
the graver and lighter sides of life. Mix Enjolras with Gavroche 
and you fail of it still; the two elements co-exist well enough, but 
you get no balance until they coalesce. And with French theorists, 
nobly and greatly gifted as such men may be with all power of thought 
and action, it seems that they will not coalesce. “ Jetez-moi un peu 
de sel froid parmi ces aromes épicés ; versez-moi dans Hugo un peu 
de Chamfort.”” Such is the prayer of the latest critic we have heard 
of; but who knows what may be best for us? 


THREE CITLES IN RUSSIA.* 

Tur title, Three Cities in Russia, describes with sufficient accuracy 
the contents of Mr. Smyth’s two volumes. His tour in Russia was 
not an extensive one, being, in fact, limited to the three citics of 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, and the olden Novgorod. 

Ilis professional character gave him special opportunities for in- 
specting the astronomical establishments of Russia, and he bears a 
cordial testimony to their magnificent observatories and splendid 
instruments. But beyond the astronomical chapters his book con- 
tains little that is new, and might have been condensed with advan- 
tage. Had Mr. Smyth been contented with his title, and left it 
alone, we should have said no more; but he is too ambitious, and 
wishes these three cities to be considered as types of three periods of 
Russian history and architecture, aud as marking the progress of the 
Russian nation. “ An astronomer,” he says, “must have three 
separate points in any curve given to him before he can compute 
whence it has come aud whither it will proceed. On this principle, 
having already got Moscow, the medieval, and St.Petersburg, the 
modern capital, we have need of a third station, situated, if possible, 
on the farther side of Moscow. For such a purpose what place Is 
more appropriate than the great Novgorod on Lake Kinen?” Now, 
St. Petersburg and Moscow are undoubtedly typical cities, but we 
ean hardly say the same of Novgorod. Its great prosperity was 
owing to its connexion with the Hanseatic towns, and was a product 
of German rather than of Russian life. Its two old churches are, 
indeed, magnificent, but they contain nothing esseutially distinct 
from those of Moscow. They ave less important than those of Kiev, 
and less characteristic than those of Kasan. Weare not, therefore, 
surprised that Mr. Smyth, having got his third point, does not know 
what to do with it, and that we hear no more as to where the curve 
came from and where it is going to. 

The Byzantine character of the Russian churches strikes every 
traveller. The ground plan of the church is a Greek cross, é.¢. & 








* Three Cities in Russia, Wy Professor C. P. Smyth. Lovell, Reeve, and Co. 
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arms of which are of equal length. The building itself isa 


ss the i . 
_~ le square, and the form of the cross is obtained by four central 
ose At each corner rises a small dome, leading up to the large 
hich covers the centre of the church. Along the 


central dome W ! n ng 
east side of the church runs the iconostasis, a sercen, solid, and 


covered with pictures. — Behind it is the sanctuary containing the 
altar, from which the priests at stated times in the service issue forth 
to the people. The whole of the interior is covered with paintings 
and gi ding. Apostles, prophets, patriarchs, sants, martyrs, are 

rtraved upon the columns and the walls. The seven Councils of 
the Church follow in their regular order upon the south side, and on 
the western wall is the representation of the Last Judgment. 

All this came from Constantinople, and was burnt in upon the 
Russian mind at the time of their accepting Christianity. When 
Viadimir was shown the picture of the Last Judgment, with the just 
on the right hand entering into heaven, and on the left the wicked 
going into hell, he exclaimed, “ Happy are those who are on the 
right ; woe to the sinners who are on the left.” The effect of the 
services in St. Sophia upon his ambassadors is known to all readers of 
Canon Stanley’s “ Lectures on the Eastern Church.” © The Russians 
were struck with the multitude of lights and the chanting of the 
liymns; but what most filled them with astonishment was the appear- 
ance of the deacons and the sub-deacons issuing from the sanctuary 
with torches in their hands,” and as we happen to know from an 
earlier source, with white linen wings on their shoulders, at whose 

resence the people fell on their knees, and eried “ Kyrie Eleison.” 

he Russians took their guides by the hand and said: “ All that we 
have seen is awful and majestic, but this is supernatural. We have 
seen young men with wings in dazzling robes, who, without touching 
the ground, chanted in the air, ‘Holy, holy, holy !’” The guides 
replied, “* What! do you not know that angels come down to 
mingle in our services?” “ You are right,” said the simple-minded 
Russians. “ We want no further proof; send us home again.” 
“We knew not,” they said, on their return, “ whether ‘we were uot 
in heaven: in truth, it would be impossible on earth to find such 
riches and magnificence. We cannot describe to you all that we 
have seen. We can only believe that there, in all likelihood, one is in 
the presence of God, and that the worship of other countries is 
entirely eclipsed. We shall never forget so much grandeur. Who- 
soever has seen so sweet a spectacle will be pleased with nothing 
elsewhere.” With their great reverence, and with all the tenacity 
which is so striking a pecaliarity of their character, they copied as 
nearly as they could, and have for centuries adhered to the type of 
the Byzautine buildings and forms of worship. 

But this is not a full account of Russian architecture. There is 
something that strikes the eye at first sight as never having come 
from Constantinople. There is another element besides the Byzantine 
The saying of Napoleon holds true of the Russian architecture as 
of the Russian character: “Grattez le Russe et vous trouverez le 
Tatar.” We would mention first the bell-tower. There is something 
strikingly Oriental about it, reminding one even of the pagoda towers 
of China. It stands apart from the church, or is connected with it 
by covered passages ; it is square at the bottom, changes into an 
octagon, with open windows in which the bells hang, and ends in an 
octagonal spire with open crotcheted windows. ‘This deseription 
does not suit the great bell tower of Moscow—the Ivan Velikii, 
which Mr. Smyth selects as his exemplary specimen. The only 
reason, however, which he gives for his choice is that, being the 
bell-tower of the Krimlin churches, we may depend upon its being 
correct. We trust that he would not for the same reason select the 
towers of Westminster Abbey as specimens of the English Gothic. 
The Ivan Velikii is a grand tower, but stands rather apart by itself 
than as a type of others. It is, moreover, a late production, the 
oldest portion of the building, the basement, having been begun about 
1600, by Boin Godernoff. ‘The tower we have described may be seen 
in great perfection in the church commonly known as that of St. 
Basil, at Moscow, and is reproduced in numerous examples through- 
out the country, as at Tver, Ouglitch, and Makarielfl, the former seat 
of the great fair now held at Nijni Novgorod. 

The bells, again, are another mark of Oriental influence. In no 
other European country are they regarded with such reverence; and 
nowhere else have they been cast so successfully. The only nation 
that can at all be said to rival the Russians in the art of bell-found- 
ing are the Chinese. The domes also are Oriental incharacter. They 
bear but little resemblance to the famous dome of St. Sophia, at Con- 
stantinople. Their bulbous shape and swelling outline recal the curve 
of the Saracenie arch, and remind one of pictures of Indian buildings. 
The external ornamentation, too, with its bright and gaudy colours, 
must have come from the East. No one who examines the oldest 
portion of the palace in the Kremlin at Moscow, or the outside door 
of the Church of the Archangel Michael, could doubt it for one 
moment, 

It is very difficult to find in Russia traces of architectural de- 
velopment. This is partly owing to the servile imitation which seems 
apart of the Russian character, and which leads to the endless mul- 
tiplication of the same type, and partly to the devastation caused by 
successive invasions. ‘There exists, however, at Kasan, a most pie- 
turesque fragment, which struck us as marking a transition period. 
It seems to stand half way between an ordinary Tatar tower and the 

rfected bell tower of St. Basil’s. It is an old church, dedicated to 

t. Nicholas. It isa square and massive building, changing into an 
Octagon, and surmounted by an octagonal spire, covered with green 
glazed diamond-shaped tiles. The transition from the square to the 





enlarge the windows till they join, set them upright, fill them with 
bells, and you have the typical bell-tower. This is an early specimen. 
A legitimate and most curious development is found in the Church of 
St. Basil. At the first glance it seems an accumulation of towers 
and domes thrown together without any regular plan, To portray 
it on paper would at first seem to be beyond the power of any artist 
but the sun, but on closer examination the plan of the building becomes 
clear, and the central spire is seen surrounded by four large domes 
and again at intervals by four smaller domes. A most elegant 
bell-tower stands at the side, and very curious covered passages and 
porches lead to the main eutrances. ‘There are similar ones at 
Ouglitch. Within, the building is divided up into numerous chapels, 
each a complete church in itself. The domes are most various in 
shape, some with ribs running perpendicularly from top to bottom, 
in others twisted from right to left. These ribs are, again, in some 
places swelling as the dome increases in size; in others eut into 
triangular, in others into graduated points. And the whole building 
from top to bottom is painted in varied colours, green, red, blue, 
white, yellow. It isa most curious building, and nowhere has the 
Tatar element so completely superseded the Byzantine. 

But what are we to say concerning modern Russian architecture ? 
We can say but little in its favour. Here Mr. Smyth is quite right 
in taking St. Petersburg as a typical city. Peter the Great seems 
to have been determined that Western notions should prevail in arehi- 
tecture asin other matters; and he inaugurated a revolution fatal to 
the architecture of his own country. From his time onward, nothing 
seems to have been so much admired as debased imitations of Italian 
and Parisian architecture. The palaces are vast structures with 
interminable suites of rooms; the windows fashioned after the same 
type; pilaster after pilaster cast in the same mould; the ornamen- 
tation tame and tasteless. They are mere mason’s work. The public 
buildings are for the most part in the same style, without any trace 
of genius or natural talent in them. 

As to the churches there is perhaps none more pitiable than the 
Kasan Church. ‘The best thingabout it is the thoroughly Russian 
story connected with its name. It is so called because it contains 
the picture of the Virgin Mary, which was once the boast of 
Kasan. The picture was brought to its present quarters by Peter 
the Great, but before long, with an instinet supposed only to be- 
long to the feline race, it found its way back again to its old 
home, It wasagain brought to St. Petersburg, and again abseonded, 
aud it was not till Peter hinted that if it would not remain quiet 
he should be obliged to have the heads of the principal members 
of the Kasan monastery cut off to accompany the picture, that it 
consented to remain in its present abode. If any excuse could 
be offered for the refractory picture it would be the character of 
the building prepared for its reception. It is a pitiable imitation 
of St. Peter’s, and the vast colonnades that enclose the Piazza del 
Popolo. 

The Kasan Church is, moreover, no longer the principal church of 
St. Petersburg; the utmost powers of modern Russia have been 
employed upon the cathedral of St. Isaac. It is a large and fine 
building, but we trust that it will be the last of its kind erected even 
in St. Petersburg. ‘The incongruity of the Byzantine type and Pari- 
sian architecture is painfully apparent, and cannot be concealed or 
forgotten even amidst the glorious marbles and the brilliant malachite 
columns that adorn the interior, The porches are most unsuitable, 
the domes are not happily blended, and the four smaller ones, instead 
of leading up to the great central one, appear by its side insignificantl 
small. The architect, too, has not serupled to adorn the exterior wit 
statues which are an abomination in the sight of all orthodox Russian 
Christians, 

The Western influence on Russian architecture up to the present 
time must be pronounced a failure; but though the St. Petersburg 
churches seem so poor when compared with their older buildings, yet 
St. Petersburg itself may stand a fair comparison with the capital of 
France. The architecture of both is essentially second-rate ; but, 
while the French excel in the happy placing of their buildings, and 
the bright cheerful tasty look which they give to their streets and 
squares, yet the Russians far surpass them in grandeur and solidity. 
The squares and streets of Paris would look dwarfed if placed beside 
those of St. Petersburg, and the monolithic granite columns of St. 
Isaac’s are a thousand times grander than the cheese-like pillars of 
the Madeleine. When we first began to read Mr. Smyth’s book we 
were much distressed at the unqualified praise he bestowed upon St. 
Petersburg and its buildings; but we were thankful to find that his 
visit to Moscow had brought him to a better state of mind. If, in- 
stead of publishing his first erude impressions and then his recanta- 
tion, he had re-written his first descriptions, he would have im- 
proved his book and deserved better of his readers. 





STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE.* 
Many of our readers will doubtless remember that when, about two 
years and a half ago, the Cornhill Magazine commenced its prosperous 
career, one of the principal baits offered by its proprietors to the 
curiosity of the public was a series of pam on a physiological sub- 
ject, from the pen of that distinguished expositor of popular science, 
Mr. G.H. Lewes. They may further recollect that these papers were, 
at the end of six mouths, brought to a somewhat abrupt termination 
at the close of the first volume of that publication. It is these 
articles which are textually reproduced in the volume now before us. 
Mr. Lewes’s original intention had been “to have continued these 
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essays, so as to touch on life in the garden, the forest, and the sea ;” 
but, cireumstances having occurred to prevent the execution of this 
project, he has been induced to consent to their republication in their 
original form. Consequently the new matter contained in_ this 
volume is confined to an additional note appended to each of the 


three first chapters; and the whole of it is contained within the | 


| 








narrow compass of less than a dozen rather small and very widely | 


printed pages. ‘The book can searcely be regarded as a very impor- 
tant one, from any point of view; but the literary reputation enjoyed 
by its author is so high and so well deserved as to warrant us, in our 
opinion at least, in making it the subject of a special notice. 

The first consideration suggested by a careful reperusal of these 
essays is that they are sketchy and discursive to no common degree, 
The connexion between their title and their contents is neither so 
direct nor so evident as might fairly have been expected. As far as 
the middle of the third chapter, animal life, in one form or another, is 
the principal subject under consideration; from that point to the 
close of the fifth chapter we have a discussion on classification, with 


special reference to the dispute between the advocates and op- | 


ponents of the doctrine of the fixity of species; while the sixth 
and last is devoted to general reflections on the subject of individu- 
ality, which merge into a brief account of the early days and subse- 
quent carcer of Baron Cuvier. All these heterogeneous matters are 
treated, for the most part, in a very gp style, and some of them 
ina manner which shows considera 

thought ; but they can searcely be regarded as coming fairly within 
the category of Stidies of Animal Life. In these essays, as originally 
published, there were three points, and three only, on which Mr. 
Lewes advanced views at variance with those generally entertained 
by physiologists ; and it is a rather singular fact that the three addi- 
tional notes which we have already referred to as constituting the 
only new matter in the present volume, should be devoted either to a 
complete recantation, or at least to a considerable modilication, of the 
opinions expressed on these very points in the body of the work. 
The first of these points relates to the introduction into the lungs of 
dust and other foreign matters. 4 propos of the ciliary appendages 
with which many animaleule are furnished, he took oeeasion to draw 
attention to the fact that the lining membrane of the air passages in 
air-breathing animals is covered with similar cilia, the office of which 
is to 
statec 
— complete. 
t 


An assertion so broadly made, and so contrary to 


from correspondents and medical friends, that he is compelled to 
admit the fact that dust and filings have very frequently been found 
in the lungs of miners and Sheflield artizans. Accordingly he re- 
tracts his absolute denial of the possibility of dust entering the lungs, 
and substitutes for it the assertion that this possibility is usually 
counteracted by the presence of the cilia. The second point relates 
to a less generally interesting, if not a less important, matter. Some 
time ago Mr. Lewes announced that he had discovered in the ponds 
of Wimbledon Common a species of fresh-water polype which had not 
been hitherto described, and for which, from its peculiar colour, he 
proposed the name of Hydra rubra. During the autumn which 
followed this discovery, he found that these very polypes, kept in a 
vessel by themselves and with weed from a different pond, gradually 
lost their red colour and becanie indistinguishable from the well-known 
Hydra fusca. Whereupon he at once abandoned his new species, 
and came to the reasonable conclusion that their red hue was owing 
to some peculiarity in the food which they met with in the ponds of 
Wimbledon. We are the more surprised that so careful an observer 
as Mr. Lewes should have allowed himself to make this premature 
announcement, since it appears that he had himself noticed in a 
former work some singular changes of colour to which anemones are 
liable, and had cited them as showing “the impropriety of making 
colour the distinguishing mark of species.” The third point relates 
to the Rotifera or Rotutoria, a species of animaleule which is com- 
monly found in the moss which grows on walls. Earlier naturalists, 
notably Leuwenhoek and Spallanzani, had announeed that these 
animals, the natural term of whose life is about eighteen days, might 
be dried and kept for years, and at any time revived by the addition 
of a little moisture; a statement which has since been repeatedly 
confirmed. Mr. Lewes, stimulated by finding in M. Pouchet’s recent 
work a denial of this resuscitation, instituted a series of experiments, 
the result of which was, as he conceived, the discovery of the cause 
of the diversity of opinion which prevailed on this point. He found 
that when the rotifers were carefully separated from their native 
moss, and dried alone, the addition of water did not resuscitate them, 
but that when moss and rotifers were dried together, the animals 
could, as a general rule, be revived. THenee he concluded that in 
the latter case the drying was always imperfect, and deduced the 
axiom that complete desiccation is necessarily death. Since then, 
however, the Société de Biologie has appointed a commission to ex- 
amine this question, the result of whose labours appears in a report 
drawn up by M. Broca, and published in 1560, which states that ro- 
tifers will revive after remaining cighty-two days in dry raevo, and 
subsequently placed in a temperature of 212 degrees Fahr. for thirty 
minutes, Before this evidence Mr. Lewes gives way ; but he observes 
that M. Broca, in common with all physiologists who have written 
on the question, admits the truth of the axiom that desiccation 
is death, and points out that the question has now assumed a far 
more interesting form, viz. whether this recovery of the rotifers is an 
actual resuscitation—a regaining of lost life. We must add that, in 
dwelling on these points, we have not been actuated by the smallest 


dle ingenuity and originality of 


‘in faet, the direet converse of that held by Agassiz, who asser 


os 
design to injure Mr. Lewes’s reputation as a physiological inquirer. 
On the contrary, we are of opinion that the readiness which he has 
shown in admitting his errors, proves him to be possessed of that 
fairness of mind which is one of the most important requisites te 


| success in scientific research. 


The most noteworthy portion of Mr. Lewes’s book is, to our 
thinking, one of those which can seareely, strictly speaking, be yo, 
garded as coming under the title which he has chosen. We allie 
to the chapters in which he discusses the question of the classification 
of the animal kingdom, Mr. Lewes wishes it to be distinctly wider. 
stood that he does not come forward as a declared advocate of Mr 
Darwin’s hypothesis of natural selection, On the contrary, he tells 
us that the result of ten years of study has been to give greater 
force to the difliculties which beset this hypothesis, whieh, ten y 
ago, he had no hesitation in accepting as the truth. The same co 
of study, however, has convineed him that, whether Mr. Darwiy’s 
theory be true or no, the opposite doctrine, that of the fixity of 
species, is quite untenable. He adopts the view that the term sp 
—like genus, order, and all other divisions of classification —cxpresses 
a mere abstraction; that there is no such thing as species, indepes. 
dently of the individuals by which it is constituted. This position js, 
ts that 
Stull, though 
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individuals do not costitite but represent the species. 


| Mr. Lewes refuses to grant to the various divisions of classificatiog 


ithe real order of nature, and not merely as an artilicial ar 


an independent or conerete existence, he regards them as expressing 





and henee he con 
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adopted for the sake of convenience ; 
the resemblance which we observe between the various 2 


| animal kingdom is the consequence of some community in the things 


— the entrance into the lungs of any foreign body ; and he | 
that the protection thus afforded to that important organ is | 


1e general impression on the subject, was sure to excite attention; 
and Mr. Lewes tells us that he has received so many communications | 
jments as a proof that the species which existed at that time are 





compared, and will therefore indicate a deeper cause. This cause 





. ° . . . , 
according to Mr. Darwin, community of descent ; and it is to this 
view that Mr. Lewes, sensible as he is of the number and weight of 
the objections to which it is open, manifestly leans. Ile points 


out that the resemblance between the sub-kingdoms or branches 
much obscured by Cuvier’s arrangement of them, whieh 
places the Mollusea next below the Vertebrata, and observes 
very justly that this resemblance would be rendered much more 
apparent by what is at the same time the more natural arrangement, 
of placing the Articulata above the Mollusea. With some of the 
objections to the development theory he proceeds to deal somewhat 
in detail. The opponents of this theory lay great stress upon the 
fact that, as far as we know, species have remained unchanged from 
the earliest period of which we have any record down to the preseut 
time, and point to the representation of animals on Egyptian mone 
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identical with those by which we are surrounded at the present day. 
Mr. Lewes replies that this is mere éteretion, not exmulation of 
evidence ; and that it no more strengthens the ease of the advocates 
of fixity of species than he would strengthen his if, instead of 
contenting himself with stating reasons onee, he were to repeat the 
same reasons during forty successive pages. We cannot but thin 
that Mr. Lewes has somewhat mistaken the point of the argument to 
which he thus replies. ‘The question at issue being whether species 
are or are not susceptible of change, the fact that they have not tor 
avery long time undergone any change must surely, if it can be 
established, have some bearing on the point. In order to make Mr, 
Lewes’s illustration applicable to the ease before 


A 


us it would be 
necessary to assume that the question under discussion was, whether 
his arguinents were always the same, or whether he developed the 
as he proceeded ; and then the fact that he had, in one instanee, 
repeated the same arguinent in forty successive pages, would certainly 
be regarded as germane to the question at issue. Another favourie 
argument of the upholders of the fixity of species, founded on the 
sterility of hybrids, Mr. Lewes disposes of by citing the fact t 
M. Rouy, of Angouléme, has sueeceded in producing a race of hybrids 
between the hare and the rabbit, which have proved perfectly fertile 
up to the thirteenth generation. This siatement, though it undoubtediy 
proves that the sterility of hybrids is not absolutely univers:l, 
docs not entirely obviate the ditliculty arising from the faet that in 
the vast majority of cases sterility appears to be the rule. Suill, we 
quite agree with Mr. Lewes’s general conclusion that, though the 
development hypothesis may be open to many and grave objections, 
it is, on the whole, far more consonant with reason than that of the 
fixity of species. 

We have already observed that these essays are singularly diseur- 
sive; and we may now add that this peculiarity is observable net 
only in the subjects of which they treat, but also in the manner ia 
which these subjects are handled. ‘This is, to our thinking, the most 
serious defect that can be deteeted in the volume before us. When 
we sit down to make ourselves aequainted with the results ot 
Lewes’s studies of animal life, we do not want to be told that a witty 
friend of his once said that the Egyptians talked in beetles; nor, 
when he takes us to Wimbledon Common, do we much care to have 
our attention distracted from the avowed object of the expedition by 
bursts of rapture at the beauty of the scene, by suggestions of me- 
lancholy reflections which it may excite, or by being called upon to 
observe the manner in which “ the intelligent and tail-less sheep-dog 
ceases barking to commence a lively interchange of sniffs and 
amenities with our pug, who” (unlike us, by-the-by) “seems also gla 
of a passing interchange of coumon-place remarks.” Still less ¢o 
we like the frequent recurrence of that jaunty style of illustration, 
which, though it may tend to familiarize some minds with the reswts 
of scientilie research, is only too likely to produce that feeling wie 
too much familiarity is proverbially apt to excite. As a fair sample 
of the style of illustration to which we allude, we may cite a remark 
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which Mr. Lewes appends to a statement of the fact that “ many 
animals, after passing a vagabond youth, settle once and for ever in 
maturer age, and then become fixed as plants, Nay,” he continues, 
«human animals not unfrequently exhibit a somewhat similar me- 
tempsychosis, and make up for the fitful capriciousness of wandering 
youth, by the steady severity of their application to business, when 
width of waistcoat and smoothness of cranium suggest a sense of 
their responsibilities.” Passages like this— and they are by no means 
rare—may not be out of place in a magazine article, but we cannot 
but regret that, when republishing his essays In a separate volume, 
Mr. Lewes should not have thought it worth while to replace them 
by something less discordant with the considerable amount of valuable 
matter which his book undoubtediy contains, 





MR. DAVIES’ EDITION OF TITE CILOEPHORG.* 


Tre Chaup%we is one of those works of antiquity which depend for | 


their interest rather on adventitious circumstances than intrinsic 
merit. As adrama, it is not equal to the Amenides, and falls im- 
measurably below the geueauon, The Aeauavs, indeed, has a 
melancholy grandeur of its own, and the speech of Orestes over the 
bodies of his father’s murderers is not inferior to anything written 
by Aschylus. Even the well-known lines in which the nurse so 
naively recals the childhood of Orestes, and the eare with which she 
strove to anticipate his wants, however open to criticism from an 
wsthetic point of view, have at least the charm of freshness and ori- 
ginality. But these merits would hardly by themselves have attracted 
to the play the large amount of attention which it has received, from 
the time of its discovery to the present day, Most of the great 
scholars of the last three centuries, with the exception, we believe, 
of Bentley, have contributed something to our knowledge of it. 
The reason of this lies partly in its connexion with the Aga- 
memnon, but still more in the corrupt state of the text. Except 
the Svpplices, no play of Alschylus has been more hardly dealt with 
by time, none has offered so fair a field for the ingenuity of restorers. 
And whilst the comparatively unfamiliar subject of the Svpplices 
combined with a text in many eases desperate to keep conjecturers 
aloof, the unity of fecling between the Choephore and the two other 
lays of the Trilogy, naturally led those familiar with the latter to 
ion that some light might be thrown from them on the dark places 
of the former. ‘That nweh has really been done for the Choeph 
in this way is undeniable, as any one may sce who chooses to compare 
the text as it stands in Professor Conington’s edition with the MSS. 
readings as mentioned by him, or more fully in the apparatus 
eriticus of Hermann. That much has xof been done, and probably 
never will be, unless some new MS. is discovered, is, we conceive, 
equally undeniable. Nor would it be easy to point to any one work 





ore 





which more clearly shows than the Choephore what conjectural | 


emendation can do, what it eannot. 

Mr. Davies may fairly claim the gratitude of students for presenting 
them with an edition in whieh, not to speak of other merits, the 
readings of the Medicean MS. are noted at the bottom of every page, 
and the scholia are printed entire. Each of these points we hold to 
be very important. Whatever the date of the scholia, they were 
written by some one to whom Greek was still the natural language 
for explaining Greck. It is obvious that this at onee makes them 
different in kind from any modern commentary. We think Mr. 
Davies’s remarks on the scholia to the Choephor@ by no means the 
least valuable part of his work. Again, whatever the probability of 
conjecture, they must be based upon MSS. To exhibit, therefore, 
the reading, ot the most aceredited MS. side by side with the con- 
jectures based upon them, cannot fail to be of great service even to 
those who do not consider it an absolute duty. We are the more in- 
clined to thank Mr. Davies for his solicitude in this respect, beeause 
he has admitted into his own text conjectures which we cannot 
conceive satisfying anybody. For instance, in the disputed lines 
which end the first chor us, he reads pévee xpovigorr’ iv Toy, Without 
even mentioning the, at least, more probable conjecture of Mr, Paley. 
In v. 144, where Sealiger substituted dytikaxravew diky for the Mss. 
dvrixarOavéw Sixny, a correction retained by Hermann, Mr. Davies 
accepts Sixy, but keeps dvricarOavety. Lt would have been better to 


have acecpted both or rejected both. In v. 796, év dpéu@ mpoaribeis 
Y 


peTpov Te Kai catopevoy prey does not commend itself to us as! 


paleographically probable, or in the stvle of Aeschylus. Indeed, the 
way in which this chorus is priuted throughout implies a belief in 
the power of emendation, which we eannot help considering a retro- 
gression as compared with the temperate view enunciated by Pro- 
fessor Coningion six years ago. It 1s, however, in the AY wos that 
Mr. Davies scetis to us to offend most conspicuously, ln I. 331, he 
changes rs may into poray, the doubtful conjecture of Lachmann, 
In 1. 394, we are amazed to find the emphatic question, kai mdr’ dv 
dudBar)s, changed into «ed mor’ dv dudOadis, wud drat into 
ararét, in violation of all probability, grammatical, palwographical, 
or wsthetie. Passing by the perhaps hopeless passage, L15- 17, W here, 
to say the least, Mr. Davies is not more satisfactory than his pre- 
decessors, we cannot give up the now nearly established ri 8 dy 
davres (MSS. wdvres) in v. 418, for ri 8 eldvres. In v. LOLD, Sea 
mavta T atiyos 18 cruseally more probable than Mr. Davies's &ad 
mavra tr cmiy ov’, though it seems very questionable whether drios 
can be used in the sense of “ unpunished.” 


As an interpreter, Mr. Davies brings to his task the advantages of 








* The Choephora of .Eschylus and Scholia. Wevised ond tom ~ vet “l, by Jol 
Davies, B.A, Bell and Daldy. ae one 


| a good memory and an unusually extensive acquaintance with Greek 
| literature. His quotations range from Llomer to Christodorus. His 
}note on |, 278, is a very fair specimen of great reading combined 
with considerable ingenuity. Lis defence of Klausen’s view, by 
| which lL. 691-700 are assigned to Electra, is clear and forcible. We 
think, too, that he is right in returning to the old interpretation of 
| eipeoOa, |. 178, ef. 1. 189. Generally, his explanation of the con- 
| nexion of the choruses with the dialogue, and of the parts of each 
|chorus with each other, is careful and deserving of consideration, 
| His scholarship, however, is not always accurate. ‘Thus, in |. 592, 
| ppdea, he says, “ certainly not the inf, but the opt. used as imper., 
‘let them tell of #.e. ‘they can if they will?” But (1) it is not 
certain that dpaca is opt., (2) if it were, it would not be used for 
the imper. On |. 1041, he writes, “ai is here affixed to the verb, 
though it properly belongs to mavras ’Apyeiovs. So, at v. 116, rodro 
| kappevwaas iS Kai rovro eppévwcas.” ‘This is to support an impos- 
sibility by an improbability. Nor can we accept his derivation of 
| sublimis from iynrds, of deady}s from Sis, or his positive assertion 
that 8poirn, in line 999, means a bier, Evento hint at a derivation so 
puerile as that of "Epwis from Jaive is, in the age of Pott and Curtius, 
almost a crime. Notwithstanding these shost-comings, Mr, Davies 
deserves well of all who are interested in Greek drama, for the amount 
of genuine devotion which he brings to bear on a subject so inherently 
| difficult as the plays of Aschylus. There is, perhaps, some cause 
' for fearing that the current of German philology does not at the 
| present day sct in that direction, Latin is reasserting its claims, and 
many of the established traditions concerning it have received impor- 
'tant modifications from the researches of men like Lachmann, 
| Mommsen, and Ritsehl. So much the more reason have we to 
| weleome any new labourer in a field which has been long familiar to 
| Englishmen, and in which within the last fifteen years Englishmen 
have perhaps done more than any other nation to clear away such 
| difficulties as still remain. 


| i cidetinacibiia iicedaceemamsaheiaiaieinetaipedi 


ADVENTURES OF BARON WENCESLAS WRATISLAW,* 
Tue editor of the volume before us says, that last summer he met a 
Bohemian gentleman, who addressed him thus: * Sir, you are come 
to visit a dead, and buried, and forgotten nation.” This is certainly 
true, as far as most Englishmen are concerned. To them “ Bohemia” 
is as much a mere geographical impression as “ Italy” used to be. 
Some persons may have faint historical associations with the name 
in connexion with the wars of the Hussites and the beautiful and 
unfortunate daughter of our James [., but it is as a province of the 
anomalous Austrian Empire that Bohemia is known to an average 
newspaper reader. That national life, the preservation and restora- 
tion of which once was an absorbing subject of interest with the 
English nation, is now generally regarded as a thing of the past, irre- 
coverably lost, and a fitter subject for the historieal student and anti- 
quary than for the practical statesman, ‘The disturbances in that 
| country, which were contemporancous with the Hungarian events of 

1848-9, were so indistinctly and unintelligently reported in England, 
that beyond the fact of a bombardment of Prague by Marshal 

Windisgratz, and the eventual subsidence of the country into its 
former and habitual torpor, no definite impressions were left on the 

public mind. Myr. Wratislaw’s book comes very opportunely to re- 
;mind us that there is a possible future for Bohemia pregnant with 
important considerations for European statesmen, as well as a past 
existence fraught with peculiar interest for all Englishmen. In his 
succinct and well-written introduction to what, we suppose, is the 
narrative of the adventures of one of his own family, he has supplied us 
with some additional materials for pronouncing on the noel results 
of the recent gathering of the Austrian Reichsrath, which bas been 
attended by Bohemian deputies, though they have refused to partici- 
pate in any proceedings which might compromise their protest 
against German centralization. ‘To the English Protestant Mr. 
Wratislaw’s preface conveys statistical information which cannot 
fail to excite some attention respecting an important body of co- 
religionists in Bohemia, descendants, in part, of the Hussites and 
of the Bohemian nationalists of the early part of the seventeenth 
century. Protestantism, crushed for the time by the victorious 
armies of Austria and Spain, after the disastrous battle of the 
White Mountain, near Prague, rose again under cover of the Act of 
Toleration promulgated by the Emperor Joseph, and now numbers 
many thousand professors, not only in Bohemia, but also in the 
kindred populations of Moravia, Austrian Silesia, and Galicia. 

The Protestants of these countries have been greatly assisted in 
late years by the Gustavus Adolphus Society, established in 1532, 
on the 200th anniversary of the death of the great Protestant hero, 
to aid struggling Protestant congregations in non-Protestant coun- 
tries. They are, however, still in a state of comparative poverty and 
depression, having great difliculty in supporting their pastors, churches, 
and schools, and Mr. Wratislaw appeals to Protestant England to 
take the opportunity of the next year, being the 000th auniversary 
of the introduction of Christianity into these Slavonic countries, to 
lend effectual support to the germs of free thought in this portion 
of Europe. We have no doubt his appeal will meet with a response 
—even without the assurance which (as a clergyman) he has given 
us that no Rationalistic doctrines fiud any favour among these Evan- 
gelical Protestants, 





* Adventures of Baron Wenceslas Wratislaw of Mitrowitz: what he saw in the Turkish 
Metropolis, Constantinople; experienced in his Captivity; and after his happy Return 
to his Country, committed to writing in the wear of our Lord L099 Literally translated 
from the original Bohemian by A. H. Wratislaw, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Bury St. Edmund, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, Cam-~- 
bridge. Bell and Daldy, 
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/& more dangerous one in consequence ef the disturbed relations 
between the Sultan and Germany. Like a cumiing fox, however, he 
seems to have said nothing on this matter to forewarn his compatriots 
of the fate which might befal them, but departed rejoicing at his owy 
deliverance. The first troubles of the embassy arose from the nop. 





Turning from Mr. Wratislaw’s preface to the work itself, which 
he has translated and edited, we are carried at once into a state of 
things which speaks forcibly of the great changes which less than three | 
centuries have wrought in the face of European affairs. Young 
attachés to a European embassy to the Sublime Porte at the present | deli 
day who peruse this graphic account will be a little startled to learn | arrival of the annual present or tribute, which was then by treaty paid 
what treatment their predecessors in office were liable to in the six- to the Sultan from Vieona. The Turks, it seems, had infringed the 
teenth century. Nor will the general reader be less impressed with | treaty by an incursion into Croatia, in which they earried off numerous 
the difference in the relative positions of the Ottoman Power and the | Christian captives, of both sexes, and all ages, who were carried to 
German Empire at the two epochs. The greater part of Hungary Constantinople, and sold in the public slave-market. The ambassador 
and Scelients were in the hands of the successors of the con- | excused the cessation of the tribute-money as best he eould, but he 

ueror of Constantinople. A Turkish Pasha ruled in the name of | seems to have been so anxious as to the possibility of a war breaking 
ultan Amurath in the citadel of Buda, and Vienna trembled with the | out, and when it did, as to its issue, that he had recourse to the 
fear of encountering the fate which had befallen one by one so many | dangerous expedient of buying the State secrets of the Sultan by 
Christian countries. An embassy on the part of a Christian power | bribes to the Ministers of State and the Sultanas, and trausmitting 
to Constantinople instead of being, as at the present day, a sort of news of the intended operations of the Turkish army, thus ob. 








protectorship and tutorship to a feeble and tottering sovereignty, | aiued, to his own Court. There seems to have been no seruple in 
was a timid and depreeating suppliant at the feet of a mighty and | 

despotic conqueror. So far from being able to dictate to the Porte, | 
foreign ambassadors were only too thankful if, while acting on their | 
instructions and sending home to the best of their ability such | 
information as they could gather of the designs of the Mahometan | 
power against Christendom, they could escape from the fate of de- 
tected felons. The ambassador from Vienna, whom young Baron 
Wratislaw accompanied in the capacity of a page, paid with | 
his life the forfeit of his homeward despatches, and the rest of | 
the embassy expiated their complicity in the same transaction by a | 
most cruel and miserable imprisonment which lasted in one form or 
another for four years, and might have continued to the end of their 
lives if peculiar circumstances and the English ambassador had | 
not stood as their friends. We have no intimation, however, of | 
any excessive indignation on the part of their employers at this 
breach of the immunity usually accorded to accredited enyoys, 
and the attitude assumed by the other Christian ambassadors, if 
friendly to the captives, was humble and patient beyond measure | 
towards their oppressors. The arrogance of the Sultan and his 
Ministers seems, however, to have been to some degree warranted 
by the number and efficiency of their wilitary resources. The 
description given by Baron Wratislaw of the training and equip- 
ment of the ‘Turkish armies, and the formidable janissaries, and of 
the order and discipline with which the military operations of the 
regular forces were conducted, shows that the fears entertained by 
Christendom at this period respecting the progress of the Ottoman 
arms were little, if at all, exaggerated. The decline of Turkey when 
it once began was so rapid that it is difficult now to realize the 
formidable appearance which she actually presented in the reigu of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The narrative of the Baron plunges at once into the matter 
of the embassy without prelimiuary details as to his birth and 
previous life. He was evidently quite young, being throughout | 
called the ambassador’s “boy,” and treated by him with the dis- | 








{ 

the Turks, high or low, as to betraying their own cause in this manner, 
though they bewailed with much earnestness the inevitable conse. 
| quences of their own acts. War now broke out with great fury, 
but the embassy was not essentially molested until, through the 
treachery of their own steward, their sceret intrigues were be. 
trayed to those who had xo profited by the treason. The documents 
themselves, unfortunately, through the carelessness of another of 
their own party, fellinto the hands of the Turkish authorities, and 
the whole embassy were seized, and subjected theneeforward to all 
the tortures of a Turkish captivity. The ambassador himself was 
put to death in prison, his suite were repeatedly threatened with 
the same fate, but the Turkish ececlesiastical authorities interposed 
the shield of religion between them and their fate, so that they were 
only exposed to what would in many eases have been ouly equivalent 


jto a more lingering death. After several alternations of hope and 
jdlespair, one prison-house and another, the galleys, and the dungeons 


of the Blaek Tower, the wheel of fortune took a turn whieh ulti- 
mately led to their liberation. The Sultan and several of the chief 
Pashas died, mostly by sceret violence, and the son and heir of the 
deceased sovereign, after inaugurating his reign by strangling his 
nineteen brothers, and throwing into the sea two of his father’s 
wives, made some changes in the Government, and at last elevated 
to the Viziership an official well disposed to the captives. Their 
great enemy, who had preeeded him in this office—Synan Pasha—the 
most renowned of the Ottoman generals of the period, had happily 
died soon after his elevation. The Sultan himself ordered them to 
be released, but they still remained for some time longer in prison 
till the golden key had unlocked one by one in gradation the hearts 
of their immediate gaolers. Once all seemed to be about to fail, 
from the avaricious obduracy of the Aga of their prison-house, who 
had up to that time acted as their friend from interested motives. 
But the 200 dueats he demanded being at length with great difficulty 
procured, the unhappy captives, in the most wretched state of 
physieal prostration, were conveyed to the Eng 





a 
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cipline suitable to such an age. It is diflicult, indeed, to imagine | house, and hospitably entertained by him. They journeyed in his 
how a young lad could have passed through the miseries which he | train, accompanying the great army of the Sultan, who commanded 1 
records without succumbing ealealie and mentally to them. But jin person, Vireeted agaist. the places of strengih in Ilungary ! 
our young adventurer seems to have had a naturally strong constitu- | which did not yet own the Ottoman sway. When, through the I 
tion, and a firm and constant spirit, and went through his scourgings, | agency and generosity of the same ambassador, they were enabled ‘ 
his iron fetters, his semi-starvation, his loathsome dungeons, his | to leave the army, and set out for Buda, under the protection of the 
merciless task-work at the galleys, and his repeated attacks of dysen- | Sultan’s own letter, they encountered almost equal risks with those : 
tery, with a strength of mind and body truly remarkable. The style they had previously undergone from the irregular troops of Tartar q 
of his narrative is peculiar and eminently characteristic. Either bis | horsemen, who respected no authority but that of thew own com- t 
abode at Constantinople, or the genius of Bohemian sentiment at that | manders, and who were busy in revenging on defenceless villagers 8 
time, has given an Eastern sententiousness to his pen. He generally the cruclties inflicted by the Walloon soldiers of the Emperor on \ 
rounds off every crisis in his story with some didactic moral or | the Turkish inhabitants of other villages, At length this danger q 
pious ascription of praise to God which reminds us forcibly of the also was surmounted; they regained the shelter of Christendom, an¢ V 
ormaments with which the “ Arabian Nights Entertainments” , waited on the Emperor to report their disastrous embassy, and ask v 
are so plentifully provided. The narrative, however, is very much | for some remuneration for their sufferings in his service. Of course be 
more readable than any Eastern tale in its original garb, and the they got little but fair words from the illustrious representative of . 
digressions, though frequent, are not tedious, or, strictly speak-| the Louse of Hapsburg, and had to find such consolation as was fs 
ing, irrelevant. There is much xaiveté in his expressions of feeling possible in the bosom of their families, and in the pious didactic ts 
respecting persons and things. His geography, it scems, is some- | moralizings with which our author concludes his narrative. « 
what defective, but considering his youth and the excitement and dis- £ 
traction of the scenes through which he passed, this is not at all sur- L 
prising. In other respects, his story bears on it the stamp of reality CURRENT LITERATURE. s¢ 
and truthfulness, and we should think may be relied upon, on the ‘Typ 3fonotessaron,* by Francis Barham, is, to quote the words of its di 
whole, as a tolerably accurate narrative of actual facts, besides being author, an attempt to supply the completest combined harmony ever p2b- w 
an amusing exposition of personal character and experience. lished of all the words of the four Gospels, in the best revised translation a 
The tale starts with the journey of the ambassador, Herr von and the best chronological order, so as to afford special advantages to the P 
Kregwitz and his suite, through Hungary, Slavonia, and the adjoining students of Biblical truth. As Mr. Barham announces in his preface that pa 
province of Turkey in Europe, to Adrianople, and thence to Con- | “little notice should be taken of the foolish: and trashy censures of those . 
stantinople. The principal towns on the route receive each atolerably Who have never truly studied these topics with devout perseverance,’ we + 
full description, and the character of the Turkish Pashas and sub- will content ourselves with expressing an opinion that his work sae d 
dignitaries are delineated in a very lifelike manner. Corruption, convenient and portable form, a connected history of our Lord in the words - 
age pst . - - f 4 po of Scripture. Mr. Barham regards his attempt as a step in advance to- 
then, as now, was paramount in the East and among the Turkish ° eee Pot, 3 ah eke ; Fe ; is 
: : ’ its 5, - wards the preparation of an English Bible that shall be superior to the . 
Officials —good will was overy® here to. be had for its worth in present authorized version, because it shall be more correct in translation - 
coin and presents, but without these it seems to have been an gud arrangement. In the present volume he adopts the view which places -- 
impossible quality, even in the most amiable individuals. The the birth of Christ four years earlier than the generally received epoch, and N 
ambassador, our writer intimates, was rather too fond of money supposes that his ministry lasted seven years, and that he was thirty-seven = 
himself for good policy, and his stinginess operated very prejudicially years old at the time of his crucifixion.” a 
on the subsequent fortunes of the party. He had some excuse, Did any body ever hear tell of The Chief of Clandonchadh of Mar? ; 
however, as it was necessary to defend himself from the imminent We make this inquiry, because the owner of * this noble title, ‘ard to spell, pri 
chance of starvation in consequence of the diversion of the funds | bas seen fit to publish a novel,t the perusal of which irresistibly suggests “ 
provided for their sustenance to the private coffers of the Turkish |“ ¢ p:prored Monotessaron: a complete authentic Gospel Life of Christ, combining Ed 
officers in attendance. When they reached Constantinople they | the Words of the Four Gospels, in a revised version ant an orderly Chronological his 
were welcomed heartily by the previous German resident, who was “Fy ee ot the Madeleine —— ondtene by The Chief of Clandonchadh .! 


anxious to escape from a post which he saw was becoming daily ‘of Mar. Two volumes. ‘1. C. Newby. 
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the reflection that, if the following of this great creature at all resemble 
their chief, the members of the clan would do themselves no wrong by sim. 
plifying their name, and writing themselves for the future as the lan- 
donkeys of Mar. For in truth it would be by no means easy to lay one’s 
hand on a more completely trashy production than Mortefontaine. The 
story is naught, the characters uninteresting and absurd, and the sty le at 
once stilted and feeble. The author appears to bea gentleman who has spent 
some time in Paris, and has read “* Monte Cristo so at least we conclude 
from the fact that he plentifully and unnecessarily intersperses his narrative 
with scraps of French, and makes repeated references to Dumas well-known 
work. Nay, it is barely possible that he may have a slight sprinkling of 
Greek ; for, on one occasion, when he wishes to inform us that one of his 
characters had good teeth, he tells us that he had “an irreproachable herkos 
odonton.” He admires the humorous French-English which Thackeray 
puts into the mouth of the Vicomte de Florac, and attempts to imitate it, 
with the following result: “Good-day, my dear. How that goes he ? 
Ah, by blue! you admire our town! You astonish yourself of the stroke 
of eye which behold! Eh, well : you have reason, What charming point 
of view which encircles us!” It would be a mere waste of time to at- 
tempt to give an outline of the chief's story. There is a hero, who has 
“what a Highlander must needs call the divine form of nose; for the 
sculptors of every age have given it to the father of gods and men; and, 
if one dare write it, there is in the Vatican a profile engraved on an emerald 
who speaks “with a deeper 


once 


eighteen centuries ago, which has it too;” 


wave of sadnéss rippling through his sonorous larynx ;” and who, when | 


he leaves a room, does not “prosaically take up his hat and say good 
night, but melts away by degrees, like an insurgent army.” And there is 
a heroine, surpassingly beautiful and distressingly poor—that is, till the 


end of the book, when she turns out to be the Duchess of Aguasclaras ; and | 


who holds dreary conversations with her father and lover, in the course of 
which we learn, among other things, that “the far, far away tillers of the 
soil of Central Asia seem to have called themselves arya because they eared 
the earth—earth itself, in fact, meaning that which is eared, or ploughed.” 
These two superior creatures ultimately marry one another, of course at 
the Madeleine. We trust that we have said enough to preserve the reader 
from the fate which we, unfortunately, have not been able entirely to 


escape, that of wasting an appreciable portion of time over a book which | 


has not even the questionable merit of being amusingly bad. 

Sylvester Enderby, the P’oct,* is the title of a small volume in which Mr, 
Louis Sand makes a very unsubstantial story a vehicle for a kind of ana- 
lysis of a poet’s inner life. The principal danger to which, in the present 
instance, the poct is exposed, is a temptation to adopt a sceptical view of 
some of the principal mysteries of the Christian religion; and his escape 
from this peril is signalized by so lengthy a statement of his reasons for 





the faith that is in him, as to suggest to Mr. Sand the advisability of | 


specially informing us in his preface that * this little work is not intended 
to advocate religious controversy.” What it is intended for, however, Mr. 
Sand leaves us to find out; and the best guess that we can make on this 
point is that it is designed as a protest against the contempt in which the 
man of a practical turn of mind is frequently too apt to indulge for the 
reveries and labours of the poct. 

Theology is rather copiously represented in the batch of books which is 
now before us, Of these representatives, the most important ist a volume 
containing the Bampton Lectures for 1861. Archdeacon Sandford 
deviated from the practice of the great majority of his predecessors, in 
selecting for his discourses a subject of a practical rather than of a doctrinal 
or theoretical nature. He proposes, to quote his own words, “to consider 





has 


the office and qualifications of the English Church as a national establish. | 


ment, and to state some of the main difficulties and obstructions it has at 
present to contend with: to point out what appears to be the chief causes 
of its weaknesses and its failures, and to suggest some of the remedial 
measures and agencies required.” The prosecution of this design leads him 
to dwell upon such points as the training of the clergy, the functions of 
public and other schools, the special work of universities, and various 
questions affecting the fabrics and religious services of the Church. All 
these matters are handled with a fulness of detail and width of view which 
show that the preacher has made them the subject of careful consideration. 





We are inclined to agree with Archdeacon Sandford in thinking that such | 


questions as these have a real and direct bearing on the special object for 
whose furtherance these lectures were founded ; and if his discourses may, 
when regarded from a merely literary point of view, suffer by comparison 
with those of a few of his predecessors, still the fact that their subject is of 
a far more practical and intelligible nature than those which are commonly 
handled in university pulpits is, to our thinking, a distinet point in their 
favour. The Rey. Dr. Hanna has published a series of discourses,t par- 
taking of the characters both of the essay and the sermon, in which he has 
endeavoured “ to construct, from the accounts given by the different Evan- 
gelists, a continuous and expanded narrative” of the closing day of our 
Lord’s life, “intended to bring out, as vividly as possible, not only the 
sequence of the incidents, but the characters, motives, and feelings of the 
different actors and spectators in the events described.” This design he has, 
we think, successfully carried out. We would direct special attention to 
the view taken by the author of the characters of Judas Iscariot and 





Pontius Pilate, merely observing that his interpretation of the motives | 


which led to the betrayal of Christ is, in the main, identical with that sug- 
gested by De Quincey in his essay on Judas Iscariot—a coincidence which, 
probably, is not fortuitous. 
cause of Christ's death are not without interest, though we are scarcely in- 
clined to attach to them so high a degree of importance as, in Dr. Hanna's 
eyes, they appear to assume. We need not do more than chronicle th 
issue of the eighth volume of Dr. Wardlaw’s posthumous works,$ 
ing a series of expository Lectures on the Epistle of St. James. A new 
edition of Mr. S. W. Hall's Law of Tmpe rsonation'| calls for no spre ial noti e. 
We have already expressed our opinion of this work in the columns of this 
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_$ The Last Day of our Lord’s Passion. By the Rey. William Hanna, LL.D 
Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas 
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8. W. Hall. Second edition, enlarged. Triibner and Co . ; 4 


The speculations as to the precise physical | 


contain- | 


| journal (No. 1708), and we see no reason to modify the verdict which we 
| pronounced on that occasion. 
| We wonder whether many of our readers ever heard of the Central 
United Bartholomew Committee (Office, Broad-street Buildings), or 
whether, supposing them to be aware of the existence of such an associa- 
tion, they have any distinct idea of the objects which it is designed to 
promote, We cannot but think that it will not be entirely a work of 
supererogation to devote a few words to the elucidation of these two points. 
We must begin by recalling the fact that, on the promulgation of the Act 
of Uniformity, shortly after the restoration of Charles LL, a considerable 
number of clergymen (generally stated at about two thousand) declined to 
comply with the provisions of that ordinance, and were in consequence de- 
prived of their benefices, The act having come into operation on St. Bar. 
tholomew’s Day, 1662, the name of “ Bartholomew Confessors” has been 
given to those individuals who refused to submit themselves to its autho- 
rity. We need scarcely add that, from that time to this, these Noncon- 
formist clergymen have been regarded as victims of persecution by a 
| considerable section of the British public; and it appears to have recently 
| occurred to some of the gentlemen who are of that way of thinking at the 
present day, that it would be desirable to signalise the arrival of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of this event by holding a bi-centenary commemo- 
ration of these martyrs. It would seem that the Central United Bartho. 
lomew Committee consists of those individuals who are specially charged 
with the execution of this design. This Committee has commenced opera- 
tions by the publication of a mass of documents relating to the Act of 
Uniformity,* with a view to “enable every reader to judge of the relent. 
less animosity with which these peaceable and conscientious citizens were 
persecuted.” As the volume does not contain more than a dozen lines of 
original matter, it is not, of course, a subject for criticism; and we can 
only say that it may very possibly be useful as a work of reference to any 
one who wishes to go at all deeply into the ecclesiastical history of the 
period to which it refers. The Bartholomew Committee, however, is not 
to have it all its own way. That section of the English Church which 
holds that the recusants to the Act of Uniformity were rightly served, has 
| been on the alert, and has met the aggression of the Committee by the 
reissue, in a very condensed form, of a work which was published in 1714 
by the Rev. John Walker, M.A., Rector of St. Mary Major, Exeter, This 
divine, disgusted with the claims to the honour of martyrdom which were 
| set up by the Nonconformist clergy, proceeded to combat them by the 
| compilation of a large book, with the twofold object of showing that the 
Puritans had themselves cruelly persecuted the High Churchmen, and of 
proving, by a detailed examination of each individual case, that the Bar- 
tholomew Confessors were no better than they should be. Mr. Walker 
| only lived to complete the first part of his undertaking; and it is an 
epitome of this section of his magnum opus which is now before us.¢ A 
| brief examination of the book has impressed us with a strong conviction 
that neither Mr. Walker nor his epitomizer are implicitly to be relied upon, 
According to them the Puritans were all that is bad, while the meekness of 
the High Churchmen was only equalled by the magnitude of the sufferings 
which they had toendure. The former cruelly persecuted the latter, who, 
in turn gained the ascendancy, never for a moment thought of 
| retaliation. It is needless to remark that this is no fair representation of 
the case. Every one knows that each party persecuted the other in turn. 
A curious illustration of the meekness of the High Church party is afforded 
by the epitomizer of Mr. Walker's work, who speaks of “the shameless 
perversion of history which made martyrs and confessors of the ejected 
Nonconformists of 1662, and ascribed their so-called persecution to the 
Church,” and characterizes the proceedings of the Bartholomew Committee 
as * a revival of the oft-repeated calumny at the present day.” We cannot 
but think that it is much to be regretted that any step should have been 
taken on either side towards the revival of a discussion which can only 
tend to perpetuate between fellow-Christians an ill-feeling which is in 
direct opposition to one of the most fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity. 

Dr. A. J. Bernays has publishe da work entitled The Science of Home 
Life,t which is based upon the third edition of the “Household Chemistry” of 
the same author. His object is to give a popular account of the various 
modes in which chemistry is rendered subservient to the every-day require- 
| ments of civilized life. The bovk undoubtedly contains a large amount of 
useful information; but its contents are neither so carefully digested nor 
so well arranged as might have been wished. Dr. Bernays labours under 
the disadvantage of having been preceded by Liebig and Johnston, whose 
peculiar faculty for the popular exposition’of science have rendered us less 
tolerant of any feebler etforts in the same direction. 

A subject of absorbing interest at the present time is handled by Mr. 
Gibbs in a small work§ which treats of the cultivation of cotton in India 
and other countries. The author, who seems to possess considerable prace 
tical acquaintance with his subject, is of opinion that cotton may be pro- 
titably grown in many parts of the world, India and Egypt being the 
countries which he selects as likely to yield the most abundant supply. The 
| principal difficulties with which the cotton-grower in tropical countries has 
to contend are those connected with securing a constant and equable supply 
of water all the year round ; he having to guard against floods in the rainy 
months, no less than against droughts in the dry season. The chief means 
| by which Mr. Gibbs hope $s to overcome these difficulties are the erection of 

clay embankments, which he proposes to vitrify after their completion by 
} means of an ingenious application of heat; and the construction of mov- 
able dams in the great tropical rivers, by means of which the supply of 
water can be economized and regulated to any required degree of exact- 
ness. He also appears to have devoted much attention to the improvement 
of the soil of India, and discusses, at some length, the best means of ren- 
dering it more suitable to the growth of cotton. His book seems to 
| intended less for the general public than for those who have some special 
knowledge of, and interest in, the subject of which it treats. 
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Mr, Goddard has published a small work, entitled The Philosophy of 
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Music.* consisting of three essays on the relationship of music to the other 
fine arts, the moral theory of music, and the laws of life in art. We freely 
confess that the whole book is, from beginning to end, entirely above our 

comprehension. The author soars into regions so sublime that it is quite 
hopeless for any ordinary intellect to attempt to follow him; and his mind 
teems with thoughts of so refined and elevated a nature as to be quite in- 

capable of adequate expression in the ordinary English of the present day. 
Tike, for instance, the following definition of art, which is one of the most 
intelligible statements contained in the book. “If I were to define art 
generally, I should say—it is that outer undulation of the human mind 
which embraces all the inner circles of thought, and mirrors in a spiritual 
medium the image of the common shore of life.” If art is all this, what 
must the Philocophy of Music be? 
From music to poetry the transition is nz itural and easy. Miss Procter 

has published a small volume of versesf for the benetit of the Providence- 
row Night Refuge for Homeless Women and Children, the only Roman 
Catholic refuge for the destitute existing in England. In a brief introduc- 
tion she gives us detailed information respecting this institution, and makes 
an earnest appeal for contributions for its support. The goodness of her 
“ause would be a sufficient excuse for worse verses than Miss Procter’s, 
which are marked by considerable tenderness of feeling and gracefulness of 
expression. They are, however, so exclusively Roman Catholic in their 
tone that we fear they will scarcely meet with so ge merally favourable a 
reception as their intrinsic merits deserve. They olume contains a remark- 
ably feeble vignette by Richard Doyle. Another minor poet is Mr. Syming- 
ton, who publishes a new and much enlarged edition of a volume of 

* The Philosophy of Music. Vy Joseph Goddard. Boosey and Sons. 

t A Chaplet of Verses. By Adelaide A. Procter, Author of “ Legends and Lyrics.” 
Longman and Co. 


| a 
poems,” which appeared originally in 1848. Mr. Symington’s verses a 
on the whole, above the general average of fugitive poetry. If, howey. 
about half of the contents of the volume had been omitted, we are ine dined 
to think that the remainder would have appeared to greater a: Ivantage, 
An appeal somewhat _— : to that of Miss Procter, but not in verse. is 
made by the Hon, Mrs, J. Talbot, in a small volume entitled P, arochial 
Mission Women.t The anes whose cause this lady pleads, and of 
whose working she gives some interesting details, is desi a for the relief 
of poverty in large towns; and appears to go upon the common sense prin. 
ciple of helping the poor by inducing them to help themselves, 

Mrs. Gatty has just given us another of those ch: ming children’s books 
for the composition of which she seems to possess a peculiar fac ilty. 
At the same time she appears as sponsor to a collection of tales$ by one of 
her daughters, whoon this occasion makes her debut in the literary world, 
These stories bear the family stamp, and we are glad to be able cordi; lly to 
endorse Mrs. Gatty’s belief that “they are surely fu'l of promise.” Of 
the Mother’s Picture Alphabet, publis shed at the office of the “¢ hildren’s 
Friend,” we need only say that it is dedicated by special permission to the 
Princess Beatrice, a fact which will doubtless be not without weight with g 
good many of the mothers of England. 
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